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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—o—— 


we the rumbling of a rising storm becomes more 
and more audible from the Continent, the Home po- 
lities of Great Britain continue to present points rather of 
an entertaining, than of a grave or important, aspect. The 
only exception this week is Dr. Lushington’s judgment in 
the Court of Arches, on the Rev. Mr. Heath’s heterodoxy—a 
judgment which “construes” the meaning of the article on 
ustification, and lays down the limits of language on this 
subject within which clergymen are bound to keep. The 
particular case which led to this judgment seems to be an 
unfortunate one on which to fight the battle of the liberty 
of the clerical conscience. If we may judge from the de- 
fendant’s letters to the newspapers, and the cited extracts 
from his sermons, not only are his views wildly ra- 
tionalistic and eccentric, but he delights in verbal heresies, 
even where substantially in accord with the Christian faith. 
Still we should be surprised to see a judgment sustained on 
sppeal which lays down that no clergyman may express his 

ief in God’s power to “ receive imto favour” any one 
who has not consciously, by “his own faith” appropriated 
the redemption of Christ—which seems the clear drift of 
Dr. Lusbington’s construction of the eleventh article. We 
should not only be surprised, but sorry.—did we not believe 
that such a decision would lead to a relaxation of the arti- 
cular fetters on clerical freedom. This judgment would, 
indeed, if confirmed, empty the Church of its finest and most 
Catholic minds. 








Lord Shaftesbury has made a sensation speech on the 
“bad book” of the age—“Says and Views,’ as it is gene- 
rally termed x the perplexed rural population. Speaking 
on the day of Gunpowder Plot, Lord Shaftesbury’s thoughts 
’ to have run morbidly on fireworks. The book itself 
is a “fire-balloon,” which is to explode into “ utter nothing.” 
Helikens the writers to the conspirators led by Guy Fawkes, 
and states that their plot was directed to the still more tre- 
mendous task of exploding “the whole system of Chris- 
tianity,” and burying it in “one common conflagration.” 

vision which appears to have floated before the noble 
Earl's fancy, of Mr. Jowett lurking in that dark corner of 
England— lliol College, Oxford—and malignantly con- 
templating the train of critical gunpowder which was to 
y at a puff the divine work of eighteen centuries, does 
hot seem to have been too ludicrous for Lord Shaftesbury’s 
startled imagination. The “bad book,” consisting as it did 
of pe aeneaey elements, much feeble scepticism, 
some flashes of earnest faith, and only one masterly effort of 
any kind, resembled the percussion-cap much more than the 
gunpowder which it sets on fire. Its explosion set in 
Motion a great many abject fears for the vitality of Divine 
truth, of which Lord Shaftesbury’s followers furnished, we 
lieve, no inconsiderable proportion. It is the man who 
starts and trembles at an imaginary spectre who is really 
responsible for the infectious terror fancifully ascribed to its 
appearance. 


The Lord Mayor re-elect has been in his state robes to 





Belgrave-square to learn officially from the Lord Chancellor 
that her Majesty has been pleased to sanction the City’s 
choice. Lord Westbury having delivered public lectures on 
the subject of his own piety, knows how to keep his counte- 
nance, and was fully equal to the occasion. He made a 
brief speech with “all his accustomed dignity,” compared 
the Lord Mayor to a Roman consul, told him that he 
had been re-elected to the chief office in the State; and, 
with the gravity of a judge and the benignity of a bishop, 
urged him to persevere in the practice of every virtue. It is 
said that Mr. Gnder-Sheriff Gammon and the aldermen pre- 
sent were much affected. 
“The listening crowd admire the lofty sound ; 

With ravished ears, 

The Mayor he hears, 

Assumes the God, 

Affects to nod, 

And seems to shake the spheres.” 


Mr. Terence Bellew M‘Manus, an enthusiast of the party 
of young Ireland, concerned with Mr. Smith O’Brien in the 
famous Ballingarry scuffle, found guilty of high treason, and 
exiled to America by way of punishment, has recently* died, 
and his body, carried in funeral procession by the Irish, and 
lying in state in the Dublin Mechanics’ Institute, has been the 
theme of much rhapsody. Archbishop Cullen refuses to 
sanction the obsequies of the martyr, but Father Patrick 
Lavelle, fired, as he implies, by the example of the self- 
denying patriotism of the Cardinal Primate of Hungary, 
hastens to draw upon himself the censure of the obdurate 
Archbishop. St. Malachy and St. Laurence O’Toole are 
invoked to protest against this insult to the new martyr, 
and Young America weeps with Young Ireland over the 
loss of their common citizen and the insulting indifference 
of the Irish priesthood. The body of poor M‘Manus lies, 
in the mean time, in miserable state, in the Dublin Me- 
chanics’ Institute, and no purgatory for his spirit can be 
conceived more humiliating thgn the consciousness of the 
ludicrous and turbid rant which the Water-toast sympathizers 
of England and America are decanting over his remains. 
There is a true pathos in such a retribution for the political 
bravado of his life. 


The greatest “newenee event of the week has been the military 


occupation of Hungary by Austria, the first prelude to open 
war,—an event which appears to delight our Tory contempo- 
raries. The Emperor expresses an earnest wish that he 
may soon be enabled, by the establishment of public order, 
to proceed to the solution of the pending differences, and in 
future “ to maintain entire the concessions he has granted to 
Hungary.”’ The hoping Emperor and the acting Emperor 
appear to be rather at cross purposes; at least there is some- 
thing sanguine, if not romantic, in feeding such hope for the 
future, on these happy first-fruits of the so-called past 
“ concessions.” 


The convention determining the conditions of the inter- 
vention in Mexico by France, Spain, and England, was 
signedon Thursday week, and the American Government 
is to be invited to join. The convention is not yet pub- 
blished, but the Morning Post asserts that it contemplates 
expressly not only the reduction of the anarchy in Mexico, 
which has endangered so long the lives and property of 
foreigners, but the recovery of the private bondholders’ Psa 
perty. It remains to be seen how far this is acknowledged 
as a valid and sufficient ground for intervention. We advo- 
cate the intervention in Mexico, but we should view with 
great alarm the admission of the principle that English 
money-lenders may legitimately call upon their Government 
to intervene on behalf of their pecuniary claims on other 
States. The money is lent without consulting our Govern- 
ment, at the proper risk of the lenders, and on the credit not 
of our Government but of the borrowers. If its loss be a 
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sufficient ground for interference, we shall have to pass a law 
forbidding foreign loans without toe Government’s sanction. 





Lord Brougham has announced in an address to the general 


meeting of the supporters of the Warehousemen and Clerks’ 
Schools, which took place on Friday week, that the Social 


Science Association will hold its next meeting in London, 
His address, 


next year, probably as early as Whitsuntide. 
meandering from its source in the education of the ware- 
housemen’s children, suddenly débouched in the American 
civil war, which it vehemently denounced; it is condensed 
in another column. 


Mr. J. Locke, the Member for Southwark, has made the 
only political speech of the week, and a very sensible speech 
itwas. He asserted the freedom of a parliamentary repre- 
sentative, and repudiated the unconstitutional but too com- 
mon theory of political delegation which is now creeping 


The Temps gives the following account of the recent negotiation 
“ The last negotiations opened * 1858 ap for rye 
have more chance of success than the petition and the ‘of 
made by the French Government were most reasonable. Accor, = 
to the arrangement proposed, France would have received the part 
the valley traversed by the road, which is necessary to comm in 
communications between two parts of her territory, and Switzerland 
would have preserved the two slopes of the Jura—that is to sa the 
Déle, which forms for her an excellent frontier. France mens 
offered an indemnity of 350,000fr. for the portion of territory ceded 
The Government of Vaud, which is more particularly interes . 
since the Valley of the Dappes forms part of that canton, would ha 
been disposed to settle this interminable question in conformity with 
the wishes of France; but the Federal Council, in its report to the 
Federal Assembly, in December, 1859, recommended the rejection of 
the French propositions for reasons of strategical interest.” It dogs 
not seem likely that the French Government intend to wrest this 
little pasturage by force from Switzerland, a course which the Mogi. 
teur expressly disclaims. But we do not find that the French 
darmes have yet left the valley. It is said, however, that M 
Thouvenel has given a reply satisfactory to M. Kern. : 





into vogue among the more democratic constituencies. He 
asserted, what we have ourselves maintained, that no distine- 
tive Tory policy exists, except in relation to Austria, Italy, 
and Hungary, and that it would be repudiated by the whole 
English people. He also deprecated any kind of interference 
in the American quarrel. Mr. Locke repudiated, too, the 
theory of universal suffrage, with a warmth that was no doubt 
genuine, but savoured of deference to the reaction against 
the last Reform Bill. At least Mr. Locke suggested no 
principle to neutralize the mischievous results of mere 
numerical representation. 


The French Lower Chamber will be opened on the 15th of 
the Senate meeting earlier. ' i 
Colonel Henrique is named to command the land forces for the 
Mexican expedition. Letters from Brest and Cherbourg say the 
French are prepared to sail at any moment. . 


Staly.—It is still reported that the Ricasoli Ministry is weak, and 
that M. Ratazzi will be the new Premier. The facts of the case ate 
cording to the most reliable accounts, are as follows. M. Ricasoli 
has promised on the meeting of Parliament, which is fixed for the 
25th instant, to lay a correspondence on the subject of Rome befor 
the Chambers. ‘They explain the delay in a settlement with the Pope 
and upon them M. Ricasoli will have his justification. If the Cham. 
ber accepts his statement he will be as strong as ever, if not, he wil 
be succeeded by M. Ratazzi, who enjoys the favour of the King, and 
who will form a Ministry including the more moderate members of 
the “party of action.” Such a change would greatly facilitate a 
declaration of war with Austria, which is supposed in Italy to be 
Napoleon’s object. A hint to Italy to increase her army has been 
sent from Compiégne, while Austria, on the other hand, is with- 
drawing her German troops from Venetia, and replacing them by 
Hungarians. The correspondent of the Times gives the Italian 
army 180,000 men, but adds that the volunteers would speedily 
doaite that number. Our own estimate will be found in another 
column, 

Great complaints are made of the disorder in the police administr 
tion of the various provinces, aud of the lavish expenditure of 
public money in Naples and Tuscany on municipal and even private 
objects. Of course the justice of these charges will be discussed in 
the Italian Parliament. 

Two or three outrages are reported from Northern Italy, which 
seem to be considered locally of some importance. An inspector of 
police, in particular, has been murdered at Bologna, apparently by one 
of the gangs he had helped to break up. The affair is described at 
great length by Turin correspondents, but seems to have no political 
bearing. It is considered a sign that the old reign of disorder is to 
recommence in Romagna, but apparently on very insufficient grounds, 
The Opinione relates the following story of an atrocity committed re- 
cently, at Vicenza. Some Austrian officers had summoned a cabmaa, 
who, however, sent his son. Young Finalto was exact to the appoint- 
ment, but, instead of the two officers, he found no less than five, who 
all insisted on getting into the carriage. He refused to take them, 
alleging in self-defence the communal order, which only mentioned 
two, not five, and that, besides, his weary pony was incapable. One 
of the first two officers, Count Buri, of Milan (either a captain ot 
lieutenant), who heard the postboy’s refusal, got out of the carriage 
in which he was already, went up to him, and gave him a blow with 
the back of his hand. ‘The lad felt his blood boil in his veins, and 
—T hitting _ 2 the face with his clenched fist. The Count 
tried to draw his sabre, but the lad quickly seized it, though cutti 

— ore papers have etm ~ the a with ~ og ne oe cn a = —— the ery back into the — from a 
relative to the aggression of French gendarmes on the Dappes | it was hall-drawn, and so held it until the Count’s four comrades 
Valley, and the whole —— of that dispute une been ekebo. | ee all eee ag —- eae. attacked the unarmed lad ir 
rately explained. The following is the article in the Treaty of | their drawn swords. 1e first wounded him severely in the neck, t 
ll on this valley: ‘The undersigned Ministers of their Impe- /second cut his arm, the third cut through his pag and they cov 
rial and Royal Majesties, &c., have — to on de Riche- | tinued to ype — = eo eee ay lad, who managed, - 
lieu, Minister Secretary of State to his very Catholic Majesty, that | ever, to get on his feet and run for shelter from their brutal cowardite 
they admit the justice of the claim made hy France, that the Valley | into the café. Inside there were about thirty officers, some of hi 
of Dappes, which was separated from France by the Treaty of Paris | rank in the same regiment, who continued playing cards without 
of the 30th May, 1814, and given to the Canton of Vaud by the! moving, permitting this enormity to be committed. Three mote 
declaration of the Congress of the 20th March, should be restored to | joined the first five in cutting with their swords at the poor lad, who, 
France rene a ame of much more ny a cessions on \— ace py bay » reach a sg —— opening on an inner court, 
to by the latter in favour of the Helvetic Confederation ; that never-| offered a hope of escape. 1en all present, roused from their im 
eels they cannot, in the treaty which they are about to sign with | passibility, jumped - from the card tables to bar the way and drive 
his Excellency, and which contains the said cessions, stipulate for | the fugitive back into the middle of the room, where, the unfortunalé 
~ yee w} F a of the My A of Dappes, ; oe the ord —_ oe tape! he rr a — one oy = 

wiss Plenipotentiary in Paris is not authorized to consent to it;’| But their barbarity did not end here, for, while his eight ass 
and that vnh a sti adie, imposing an obligation on Switzerland, | pricked him with their sword-points, as if he had iam a truss of 
would, if made without her consent, be an interference with her in-| straw, others called out the patrol from the nearest guard-house, pet 
dependence. Their Governments, however, engage to interfere in haps to strike terror into the inhabitants, and ordered them to take 
the most effectual manner with the Helvetic Confederation through the half-alive body to the guard-house and keep it in close 





raurr.—French troops have occupied Dappes, a valley of Switzer- 
land, which has been the subject of dispute since 1815, when the 
plenipotentiaries at Vienna wished but did not contrive to assign it 
to France. 

It seems to be understood that the Emperor has definitively refused 
to settle the Roman question this year, and reports are current in 
Paris that Italian feeling, which cannot be wholly controlled, will be 
directed against Venetia. No action, however, is possible during 
the winter, and the artillery has received orders to reduce its stud 
by letting off 2000 horses among the farmers, who are paid for their 
keep by their labour on the farms. 

Reports have arrived from Cochin China affirming that the 
“eolony” has been organized after the French plan, with prefects, 
sub-prefects, districts, and communes. The inferior officers are all 
natives, who work very well, and the Government occupies itself 
with military roads. An attack is, however, expected from the Em- 
peror, who, as French journals complain, still manifests hostile feel- 
ing, and reinforcements are urgently required. 

The Temps publishes some remarkable facts on the working of the 
Conseils de Prudhommes, the bodies which mediate between workmen 
and masters. So successful have they been, that, says the Zemps, the 
council of sundry trades, which jn 1850 had 4500 affairs brought 
before it, was summoned in 1860 to decide on 11,000. That fact 
certainly shows increased business, but it may also show that the 
courts have increased the disposition to dispute between masters 
and workmen. Another council, that of metals, entertained 4500 
cases; conciliation was effected in 2543, 600 were referred to the 
general bureau, 406 were withdrawn, 327 were submitted to arbitra- 
tion, and the rest declared beyond the jurisdiction of the councils. 
‘These councils are elected by all masters above 25 who are resident 
for more than three years in the electoral districts, and all “ foremen”’ 
—i.e. we believe, all not journeymen—above twenty-five who have 
been at work for five years. The system does not seem to be alto- 
gether popular with the masters, who are earnestly asked to vote. 

The Moxiteur announces for the five hundredth time that it is the 
sole organ of the French Government, and that there are no semi- 
official journals in France. The fact that Government appoints 
editors to the Constitutionnel and Patrie nevertheless remains. 





their Ministers to the Diet, in order to have the affair arranged to , The boy died, and the officers remain unmolested. The explanation 


the entire satisfaction of France, and in the manner which she has 
demanded.” 


of the affair is, we presume, the by-law of the Austrian army, W 
| compels an officer if insulted to slay his insulter on the spot. 
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There has been a little outbreak of military insubordination at 

jlan which was quickly checked, but it seems certain that the army 
js impatient for action, and demands are sometimes mutinously made 
S either for war or disbanding.” The signs of the times in Italy 
are symptomatic of another great movement. 


Qnstria.—The following supersedes all other information from 


— “Vienna, Nov. 7. 

« An autograph letter addressed by the Emperor to Count Forgach, 
Aulic Chancellor for Hungary, has been published to-day. The fol- 
lowing is a summary of its contents : Pe oe ; 

«<The disloyalty of the Hungarian municipalities, and the resist- 
ance, bordering on insurrection, to t he measures taken by the Govern- 
went for the maintenance of public order, menace that order in a 
most dangerous manner, without the authorities being able to safely 
administer the penal law. : 

«* Phe public duty and the will of the Emperor require that he 
should raise strong barriers against these excesses, and restore things 
toa state of order. — ; ae eke 

«As the convocation of the Hungarian Diet in a constitutional 
yanner appears ‘impracticable until order is re-established, all the 
existing authorities in the comitats, districts, and communes are 
abolished, and Count Forgach is ordered to select persons to replace 
them, and to take care that the administration of public affairs in 
Hungary suffers no interruption. 

«All persons charged with crimes against public order and safety 
shall be tried by military tribunals.’ 

“Jn conclusion the Emperor expresses an earnest wish that he may 
soon be enabled, by the re-establishment of public order, to proceed 
to the solution of the pending differences, and in future maintain 
entire the concessions he has granted to Hungary.” 

The Cardinal Primate of Hungary, Seitovsky, who had been sum- 
moned to Vienna, was received by the Emperor, but returned 
unsuccessful after mildly enduring the Emperor’s reproaches. Re- 

s were current of his arrest, but he is a Cardinal, and the 
tae cannot afford to quarrel with Rome. It is reported 
that a bil! is to be laid before the Reichsrath securing the responsi- 
bility of Ministers, but that body is evidently powerless, and taxes in 
Austria are levied even now on the imperial authority. The Govern- 
ment denies officially that it has entered into negotiations for the sur- 
render of Venetia. The Reichsrath has met. Count Palffy is to 
be Governor-General of Hungary under the new military régime. 





Prussia, —The King has issued the following proclamation : 
“ Beri, Nov. 1, 1861. 

“ The solemnity which I accomplished on the 18th inst. has given 
a sacred consecration to my earthly calling. 
been a truly native one, while it has invested the old indissoluble 
bands of the Royal House and the nation with a pledge of youthful 
strength. The warm aud joyful sentiments which have been so un- 
mistakably manifested in all parts of the country, and by all classes 


of the people, have most deeply moved me and the Queen my | 
Such events are most | 


consort, and have filled us with thankfulness. 
gratifying. 

“ The confidence of my people, on whose proved sentiments and 
devotion I at all times rely, 1 return by the most devoted love to our 
country, for whose welfare and power | always strive. True to my 
vocation, I recognize in the uninterrupted advancement of the lawful 
development of the people the guarantee of future successes under 
the guidance of Providence. 

“ At the close of the coronation my Ministry of State are commis- 
sioned to give universal circulation to these my sentiments of deeply 
felt thanks, and those of the Queen my consort. 

“To the Ministry of State.” “ WILLIAM. 

_ The commercial treaty with France has dropped, through the Prus- 
sian demands being considered inadmissible. 

A new suggestion for the reorganization of Germany has been 
made by the Government of Saxony. Under this proposal Austria 
apparently would command the forces of Southern Germany, and 
Prussia those of the North, while a common Parliament would legis- 
late for the whole country on matters concerning all. The idea seems 
most impracticable, but its adoption at one minor court shows how 
strongly the desire for greater unity is beginning to work. 


Subia.—The official returns of the trade of Bombay have been 
published, and show an increase of about two millions sterling, 
the exports amounting to 19,480,000/, and the imports tof 
18,620,0007. As the trade of Calcutta is always equal to that of 
Bombay, and that of Madras about six millions, the total trade o- 
India, which in 1813 was two millions, may now be taken at eighty 





Russia.—The student-disaffection at St. Petersburg and Moscow 
had been repeated, and only crushed, just before the arrival of the 
Emperor, by the most brutal conduct of the sokliery, who are said to 
have cut down the students in both cities without provocation. Many 
are lying wounded in the hospitals both of St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow, and large numbers are imprisoned at St. Petersburg. The Em- 
peror had reached the capital, passing hastily through Moscow; and 


it is not clear that he will in any way disapprove of the acts of his 


ters, 





Unrkey—We hear from Turkey only complaints of the disorder of 
the finances, and wishes for the report of the English Commission on 


the state of their exchequer. The Zimes correspondent affirms that 
the debt is above 40,000,000/., instead of 34,000,000/., as the last 
parliamentary paper on Turkish finance led us to believe. 


Quwrrita.—The particulars of the Federal defeat at Leesburg con- 
tribute the principal item of American news which has arrived this 
week. It appears, from an account of the disaster in the New York 
Tribune, that about midnight on Sunday, the 19th, detachments of 
the 15th and 20th Regimeuts, amounting altogether to about 400 
men, were sent over from Harrison’s Island, in the Upper Potomac, to 
the Viginian shore, about four miles above Edward’s Ferry, with the 
object, it is supposed, of surprising a small Confederate camp situ- 
ated near the shore. Having effected a safe landing, they moved cau- 
tiously on Leesburg, but soon encountered a Confederate force, and, 





This celebration has | 


after some rather severe skirmishing, fell back. Nothing serious 
occurred till about two in the afternoon, when Colonel Baker crossed 
the Potomac with reinforcements amounting to about 1300 men, 
and in a short time was fully engaged with the Confederate forces. 
The ground is said to have been unfavourable for the Federal troops, 
and the enemy being familiar with it, the former were soon almost 
surrounded and mowed down without intermission by batteries to 
which they could not reply. About four o’clock, Colonel Baker was 
killed ; and by six, Colonel Lee, in command of the detachment of 
the 20th, finding matters hopeless, gave up himself and his men, and 
before long the remainder of the troops were scattered in a thorough 
rout. Numbers were taken prisoners, many were drowned in cross- 
ing the river, and altogether the Federal loss was not less than 680, 
or more than half the attacking force. 

Nothing of any moment had oceurred in the West. It was still 
uncertain whether General Fremont would be recalled. Despatches 
had passed between Lord Lyons and Mr. Seward on the subject of 
Mr. Patrick and Mr. Rahming, two British subjects wha had been 
subjected to arbitrary arrest on account of alleged Southern tenden- 
|cies. Lord Lyons complained that, immediately on arrest, they had 
| been trausferred to a military prison, the authorities of which refused 
|to pay attention to a writ of habeas corpus, a practice which Lord 
| Lyons stated that her Majesty’s Government considered to be di- 
jrectly opposed to the maxim of the Constitution of the United 
States, “that no prisoner shall be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law.” Lord Lyons, therefore, 
|remonstrated with the United States Government against such 
| proceedings, as at variance with the treaties of amity between 
|the two nations, and as inconsistent with the constitution of the 
United States. Mr. Seward, in reply, asserts that the two persons 
whose arrest is complained of by Lord Lyons had been clearly proved 
| to be guilty of treasonable correspondence with the South, and that 
as in case of war all executive authority is vested solely in the Pre- 
sident, and not in Congress, he constitutionally exercises the right 
of suspending the writ of Aaveas corpus if necessary for the safety 
of the republic. In the two cases referred to by Lord Lyons, how- 
ever, he had ascertained that no writ of habeas corpus liad ever been 
applied for. 








Ee a 


Hume. 
Monpay, NovemMBer 41H. 

Tus Saturday, contains three letters on the Revised 
Code. The first is from the Rev. Canon Girdlestone, who expresses 
his belief that, looking at the Revised Code from a public point of 
view, and laying aside all prejudice as a manager of schools, it is 
sound in principle, though needing amendment in details. Canon 
Girdlestone admits that the result of the Revised Code will be to 
lessen the income of schools and training colleges, or, at all events, 
render it more difficult to obtain, but he is convinced that the objee- 
tion so frequently made that it will tend to do away with religious 
teaching, is entirely unfounded. If religious teaching is ever neg- 
lected, it will be the fault of the manager of the school, and not of 
the new regulations. The increased fluency of reading, the attain- 
ment of which is the principal object of the Revised Code, will more- 
}over make them far more apt recipients of such instruction, The 
objection to the Revised Code which is put forward by certificated 
teachers, some of whom even go the length of asserting that they 
possess a vested interest in the money-value of their certificates, is 
thus met by Canon Girdlestone : 

‘‘How men who have been taken by the State out of a comparatively low 
grade of life, and so trained chiefly at the expense of the State as to be in the 
receipt of larger stipends than many most hardworking and deserving curates, 
can be considered as unfairly treated because the State decides to leave them to 
make, like every one else, the most they can in the market of their several 
abilities; or how it can be thought that any one can have a vested interest in a 
fund which has been in existence only a few years, is wholly dependent on an 
annual grant from Parliathent, and the application of which has all along been 

| considered as a mere experiment, is more than I can imagine.” 

| While thus supporting the general principles of the Minute, Canon 
| Girdlestone admits the necessity of amendment in some of its details, 
| especially in those relating to the grouping of the younger children 
'for examination, which at present tend to the discouragement of 
linfant schools. He believes that it is founded on the sound principle 
| of attempting, as far as possible, to confer upon the children of the 
poor such fluency of alee as will enable and dispose them to —_ 
on their own education afterwards at home, and at the night school, 
instead of being, as is too often the case, sent away with a smattering 
of everything, but a real knowledge of scarcely anything, and often 
even without the power of acquirmg knowledge for themselves. It 
discourages the constantly increasing tendency to depend too much 
upon State assistance ; it establishes the actual progress made by 
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each child in the school, as the only safe test of the value of the 
teaching, and it lessens the daily increasing expenses attendant on 
the administration of the public grant.—“ R. W. A.” also writes to 
the Times on the same subject, and in the same spirit. He attributes 
the outery with which the Minute was received to the natural indig- 
nation of the schoolmasters, who, seeing in it nothing but the lower- 
ing of their salaries, and the diminution of their independence, 
imagined their little grievance to be of paramount importance. 
Warmth of religious feeling caused managers of schools of all 
denominations to rush into the mé/ée with ardour and pugnacity, and 
a large portion of the clergy who live in chronic suspicion of the 
State, were only too glad to seize the opportunity of crying out 
against the bad faith of the State in handling the education question. 
As to the actual merits of the Code itself, “R. W. A.” thinks that 
whatever objections may lie against its details, it must be better to 
pay for the results than for the machinery of education. It must 
also be satisfactory to the taxpayers to see that means are being 
taken to arrest the alarming increase of expenditure for educational 
urposes, With regard to the objections usually taken against the 
Co e, that which is grounded on the neglect of religious teaching, 
which it is said will ensue from its being excluded from examination, 
is met by asking what is the value of the religious knowledge which 
a master imparts, not from conscientious conviction, but from motives 
of self-interest ? As to the financial objections, “R. W. A.” states 
that, in his own school at least, the master, if he does his duty, and 
condescends to “the three R’s,” he need not lose a single penny. 
With regard to the vested interest question, “R. W. A.” remarks : 

“ First, that it does not necessarily follow that the master’s salary will be 

diminished because the Government augmentation is withdrawn from him, and 
paid in a different shape to the managers; and, secondly, that the analogy so 
often suggested between withdrawing the annual payments of certificated 
masters, and withdrawing the annual incomes of officers in the Queen’s service, 
is hardly a.fair one. The annual payment to the officer is for the most part 
little more than the interest of the money which he has paid for his commission ; 
the annual payment to the schoolmaster is a pure gratuity.” 
“Zero,” a clergyman, also writes in defence of the Minute. With- 
out advocating the period chosen for its promulgation, which he 
looks upon merely as one of its accidents, he considers the substance 
to be founded on right principles. In answering the “ vested 
interest” argument, he reasons thus : 

“ Strong accusations are levelled against the new Minute as breaking faith 
with the trained masters; but I observe no corresponding complaint of trained 
masters breaking faith with the taxpayers, who have clenatel them at t 
cost, solely that they may apply themselves to the task of teaching. Which of 
this class, after receiving the benefit, feels himself restrained from abandoning the 
scholastic calling if he can turn his acquirements to a more lucrative account ? 
Then have not we taxpayers some ‘chim to consideration when we require a 
change of system which makes salaries dependent not on men receiving a good 
education for themselves, but on producing certain results, to\be tested by ex- 
amination, upon their scholars? If the same pay can be obtained by proving a 
satisfactory amount of instruction received by the pupils as possessing the 
master’s capability of imparting it, no harm is done. If the pay thus tested fail 
in value, and ‘ vested rights’ be pleaded by existing teachers, | suppose the public 
should respect those rights, however wrong it was to institute them, and however 
trained teachers may have ignored the corresponding public claims on them.” 
As a clergyman, he approves the Minute as tending to supersede the 
notion that religious knowledge is to be taught as spelling or arith- 
metic is taught—enforced by reproaches and ridicule, and stimulated 
by emulation, appeals to vanity, tickets, and rewards. Religion is 
thus confounded with religious knowledge, and is injured in conse- 

uence. The clergy, the professed ministers of religion throughout 


the land, should, in “Zero’s” opinion, be entrusted with the sole | 


direction of the religious teaching of the children. The objection 
that to exclude religion from school-marks is to leave it untaught, 
is founded on an implied dereliction of pastoral duty, both in clergy 
and bishops—“ a foul calumny,” to which “ Zero” objects. 

— Judgment was given on Saturday by Dr. Lushington, Judge of 
the Arches Court, in the case of the Rev. Dunbar Isidore Heath, who 
was charged by the Bishop of Winchester with having preached cer- 
tain doctrines repugnant to the teaching of Articles, Kis Lordship 
said that in forming a judgment in the case, he had confined himself to 
the plain grammatical meaning of the Articles, and had not suffered 
himself to be guided by any authority, however high, as to the theo- 
logical interpretation to be put upon them. After bringing forward 
reasons at great length in support of this course, his Lordship com- 

red Mr. fieath’s doctrine with the teaching of the 11th Article. 

r. Heath maintained that justification meant the doing strict jus- 
tice to all, both good and bad, and justification by faith meant 
justification by the faith of our Saviour in his own Gospel, our 

viour’s trust in the future. The distinct meaning of the 11th 
Article, on the other hand, as supported by the very essence of the 
13th, was that justification by faith must be understood as _justifica- 
tion by faith in Jesus Christ im the power to be justified. His Lord- 
ship then went seria¢im through the other charges, one of the most 
important being Mr. Heath’s alleged doubt of the doctrine of the 
eeprom of sins through the merits of our Saviour through faith 
and repentance—a doctrine clearly and undoubtedly contrariant and 
repugnant. to both the Creeds and Articles. The passage from Mr. 
Heath’s sermon adduced in the charge ran as follows: “ For my- 
self 1 feel beaten to the very ground at the enormity of the task of 

rsuading all England to reject totally the forgiveness of sins as 

ving anything at all to do with the Gospel.” His Lordship said 
he had carefully searched through the sermon for some explanation 
or qualification of the above passage, but had not been able to discover 
any reason for supposing that the words had been used in a different 
form from that which primd facie belonged to them. The following 
passage from page 117 of the sermons was also quoted : 

“ The more I study my Bible for myself the more astounding I find it,—how 


foisted in without sanction from that all-sufficing record of our religion OL 
after another, no less than about twenty ideas or praten such as guilt Pes 
paying a penalty, going to heaven, going to hell, immortality of the vou, 3 
faction, imputed righteousness, appropriating the work of Christ, a 
salvation, and many others, have vanished from my system, because, sama 
of Christ, studying these matters professionally, I see them to be phrases 

ideas not only absent from Scripture, but darkening and confusing the dent 
the otherwise most intelligible and comforting statements of Holy Writ.” ¢ 


This passage, his Lordship regretted to say, contained a doctrine— 
doctrine it could be called—utterly irreconcilable with the pla; 

grammatical meaning of the Creeds and Articles. No explanation 
whatever, by which it was possible to affix any innocent meanj to 
such doctrine, had been offered by Mr. Heath, and his Lordship saiq 
he regretted that a sense of duty left him no alternative but to pr, 
nounce a judgment condemning Mr. Heath as guilty of the charges 
preferred against him, namely, of preaching doctrine contrariant and 
repugnant to the Articles of Religion. Mr. Bullen, in the a 

of Dr. Phillimore, asked his Lordship to allow the defendant time to 
consider what course he should take, as, under the statute, retract, 
tion was open to him. His Lordship aceeded to the application, and 
the case was postponed with that object. 

— The eighth annual festival of the Warehousemen and Clerks 
Schools was held on Friday evening last at the Freemasons’ ave 
when nearly 300 of the friends of the charity dined together, Lord 
Brougham in the chair. The subscriptions announced amounted to 
above 1500/. The chairman, in proposing as the toast of the evening, 
“ Prosperity to the Warehousemen and Clerks’ Schools,” remarked 
that, whatever might be the characteristies of other institutions, there 
was one distinctive peculiarity about the schools in question. The 
had not been founded, as others had been, by one class of the com. 
munity out of regard for the misfortunes, or possible misfortunes, of 
another class, but had been founded and chiefly supported by the 
very class for whose benefit they were intended : 

“This is the true honour and glory of the city in which we have the happi- 
ness to live, that some of these numerous bodies of men, clerks and warehouse. 
men in the City, forming a body ofsome 20,000—and I trust their example will 
be followed in the country, where there is a body of some 70,000 or 80,000— 
established this institution. A portion of the whole, numbering some 1200, 
formed it five or six years ago, They subscribed ely to it, remeng. | i 
their limited means. They advanced 3000/. towards it when it was begun, 
ever since they have devoted their subscriptions to its support. They have been 
| joined by other classes, by the masters and the employers, but to the warehouse. 
| men and clerks belongs the true honour and glory of having established this 

institution. (Loud cheers.) I speak naturally of glory, for in these days we 
scarcely hear of anything but military glory, I call this the best kind of glory; 
for the arts of peace are the great glory of a country, and to promote them is 
glory, for it is giving the — of blessings—peace, education, and improve. 
| ment—to all classes of the community, beginning with those who most want 
| them. (Loud cheers.) Now, to-day, I have had the happiness of viewing the 
schools at New Cross. I saw with the greatest pleasure the progress which bad 
| been made by the children, and I also saw with (if possible) still greater satis. 
faction the sound rules by which the establishment is guided. ( Cheers.) I 
may single out one matter which struck me as being most judicious and wise: 
I saw that the children were not dressed in any particular uniform. They were 
not dressed as charity children. (Cheers.) They were clothed in such s 
manner as suits the circumstances of their parents, and they may go into 
|the society of other children on equal terms. (Cheers.) Then 1 heard 
| the excellent teacher examine the children upon various subjects—upon Seri 
ture knowledge, upon arithmetic, upon geography, upon history—and their 
answers were most satisfactory, (Cheers.) Now, on this point I may re 
mark that I wish there were additional means of instruction given to children 
of eight, nine, ten, or fourteen years of age. 1 do not mean instruction in science 
or in natural philosophy, but in certain truths which have a direct and imme- 
diate tendency to exalt their notions of the divine power, wisdom, and bene- 
volence. (Cheers.) I could wish that some short statement might be drawn 
up—that some striking instances might be culled out for it without giving de 
monstrations, but stating things which could be taken for granted on the au- 
thority of the teacher, and showing those different appearances—those different 
contrivances in nature—indicating the divine goodness which is manifested to 
wards the Deity’s creatures in every respect. All these might be culled out and 
put into a manageable form, so as to be easily understood, inasmuch as they 
would require nothing more than attention from the pupil to comprehend the 
roposition.. I remember we had this in view when we founded the Useful 
Knowledge Society. But there was an sopereniinn that we might be charged 
with introducing religious and controversial subjects against our rules. There- 
fore, as one great step towards such a summary, it was proposed to give Paley’s 
Natural Theology with illustrations. The result was, that Sir Charles Bell and 
I, apart from the society, published the illustrations of Paley.” 
After some remarks on the want of accommodation in point of room, 
from which the New Cross Schools were still suffering, and the eon- 
templated improvements, his Lordship gave several particulars with 
regard to the sources from which their income had been derived : 

“ Now I am informed that since the establishment has been opened the savings 
from income over expenditure have been 15,000/., independently of the building 
fund. Now to whom do we owe this surplus? We owe it to the great exer- 
tions which have been made by the warehousemen and clerks in the City, of 
whom I have spoken. One source of part of the revenues—9000/.—has been the 
bazaar, which was superintended by the most amiable and most excellent ladies 
who feel interested in this institution. I must mention the efforts of Mrs. Great 
orex and others, but, above all, of those efforts made by Lady Emily Peel. 1 
must also mention the occasional help but warm sympathy which was given by- 
the Duchess of Wellington, who but the other day presided over the ’ 
which yielded the unheard-of profit of 2500. over and above the 700/. or 800h 
paid in expenses. I need not detain you by going into the history of other 
charities, but I doubt if the history of other institutions can show an exam 
equal to that which was shown by Lady Emily Peel. (Applause.) I hope all 
will work emergeticaily for the institution. I hope the Corporation of this great 
City will do something. I am proud of my connexion with the City. 1 had a 
client thirty years ago, whose cause | defended against a powerful combination 
of royal and other influences, and when my client’s cause was successful I was, 
along with my lamented friend Lord Denman, presented with the freedom of the 
City. (Loud cheers.) Well, as an humble member of the Corporation, I hope 
that body will assist our institution. (Cheers.) Next year the Social Science 
Association is to meet in London; and while I have no doubt that it will be sup- 
ported, I also hope the Warehousemen and Clerks’ Schools, in which that great 
Association takes a great interest, will be assisted. Our National Associatioa 
had held its annual congress at Birmingham, Liverpool, Bradford, Glasgow, and 











many of the most fundamental ideas and phrases of modern theology have been 


Dublin, and now it is to meet in London in the spring, with, I hope and trast, 
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Corporation as well as the friends of Social Science at large, 
the support of trended by great numbers from other countries. (Cheers.) Now, 
and it en, you know that censure is not so palatable as praise, but you know 

sure is often more wholesome. Well, I have looked around me for some- 

4 - censure, but not being able to find anything at all, I have censured the 
os. which you perhaps may think very shabby on my part. (Laughter.) I 

censured the Corporation. ; : 

so test having been drunk with great enthusiasm, Mr. Western 
Wood, M.P., proposed the health of the chairman, speaking in re 
warm st terms of the way in which he had, from his earliest age, de- 
wed his great abilities to the promotion of every good work, whether 
t had been of a social, educational, or scientific character. The toast 
was drunk with three times three, and one cheer more, and his Lord- 
ship, who aug erty Snetes, having briefly returned thanks, 
the proceedings terminated. 


TUESDAY, Novemper 5TH. 

— Mr. Charles M. Willich forwards his annual statistical return 
of the price of grain during the year to the Times of Tuesday. The 
average price of wheat, barley, and oats, for t he 52 weeks ending 
September 28, 1861, are thus given by Mr. Willick :— 

“ Wheat .» 54s. 9d. per imperial quarter. 
Barley = ws ». 86s. 10d. 
Oats one ont ae; 

“During the last quarter the average prices have been advancing, but the 
average price of wheat in October, 1861, is not so high as it was in October, 
1360, caused, it may be remembered, by the deficient crop of 1860. 

« During the farmers’ year ending Michaelmas, 1861, the following shows the 
period of the highest and lowest — 

lighest Prices. 

“ Wheat, 19th of June, 1860 shi «. Gls. 1d, 
Barley, 23rd of November, 1860 ... 4ls, 4d. 
Oats, 2nd of August, 1861 we «» 26s, 10d. 

Lowest Prices. 

“ Wheat, 19th of July, 1861 ove » 50s, Od. 
Barley, 23rd of August, 1861... oe 808, Od. 
Oats, 28th of December, 1860... ~~ ao 

— The Duke of Marlborough took the chair on Friday at a meet- 
ing held at Seaham for the formation of a Church Defence Associa- 
tion, of a similar nature to those recently established in various parts 
of the kingdom. In opening the proceedings, his Grace said that the 

at distinction between the Church and the various Dissenting 
bodies was that the former made it her duty, and was enabled by the 
liberality of our ancestors, to offer the ministrations of the Gospel to 
all in every place and under all circumstances, The ignorant 
masses of the population of our great towns were not likely to seek 
out those ministrations themselves. 

“ And here was the difference between the Church and the other religious 
bodies of the country. Persons did not form themselves into religious communi- 
ties unless they first had a religious feeling implanted within them, and it was 
in consequence of that feeling, which sought different modes of development from 
those guiding the principles of the Established Church. that those persons had 
formed themselves into societies to seek their own spiritual benefit in the way 
which might seem most proper to themselves. The action of the Church of 
England was to seek out—emblematical of our Lord and Master—to seek out 
and save those that are lost. It was the association of earnest and devoted 
Christian men who could go forth into the masses of the people, bearing the 
ministrations of the Gospel in one hand and their endearing sympathies with the 
temporal wants of the people in the other (cheers); and it was for this purpose 
that the Church of England required her endowments, that she might take an 
honourable position in the land: she appealed to no ene to pay her, but rested 
upon those endowments provided by the liberality of our ancestors, and was spe- 
cially enabled to bring the Gospel, without money and without price, to the 
masses of the lower aud most indigent of the population (cheers.) If these 
were the purposes for which the endowments of the Church had been given her, 
those endowments were worth preserving. They were necessary to ber very ex- 
istence—not for her own gratification or exaltation, but that all might benefit 

y—a common property, inheritance, and birthright of every Englishman 
toenjoy. (Cheers.)” 
The Church, moreover, had its recognized position by law, as the 
Established Church of the land, and it was no use refraining from 


stating facts—that position was the object of envy in some quarters. 


“ Bat he asked them, was not this position, sanctioned by law, shown to be 
required by the facts of the case? If the Church had those large endowments, 
that recognized position in the country, that array of ministers under episcopal 
superintendence, it must be governed by laws and regulations infinitely wider 
in their range and more important in their results than those agreed upon and 

ed by other religious bodies. Those endowments must be subject to the 
control of Parliament, for without that their appropriation might not be as be- 
neficial to the public as it otherwise would be; and her ministers must be subject 
toa salutary discipline, without which errors and complications would arise in 
her system, which would be prejudicial to ber existence. It was necessary to 
ber existence—not only for tle purpose of placing her in a more prominent posi- 
fion than others, for her position was a legal one, handed down from our ances- 
tors until it had become part of the constitution of the country—and, in fact, 
Necessary for the proper administration of her revenues and management of her 
affairs, that all should be united in one common object, the public benefit. This, 
then, was the state of things with regard to the Established Church, to which, 
in these latter days, there had arisen a feeling of enmity and antagonism.” 
He was sure that legislation on religious questions of the last few 
pears had been marked by a spirit of toleration and liberality, and we 
ed now under a system of the greatest possible latitude for all 
ies of thought, action, and practice in this country. This was a 
te of things which ought to be, and he believed the cause of 
slation which had led to it had been dictated by wise political 
Christian principles. But he regretted to say this legislation had 
not been met by certain communities in the spirit in which it had 
been advocated. ~ An active organization was now on foot, not simply 
for the enjoyment of those liberties to which its members have a right, 
but with further objects in view, saying in fact : 

“*We want something ‘more. There is a position of superiority which you 
Cccupy; there are positions to which you are entitled at present. ‘There are large 
endowments which belong to the establishment, and we cannot content ourselves 
to occupy our own recognized position in this country, we cannot worship our 

in peace and quietness, while you are the sors of these things.’ That 


Was the effect of what they said, and though they did not go so far as to say, 


* We'll take them ourselves,’ while professing to be actuated by Christian prin- 
ciples they had laid down this broad doctrine—that, as long as endowments be- 
longed to the Church of England, and'as long as a superior position was allowed 
to her by law, they could not rest happily, though enjoying perfect liberty in 
every other respect.” , 

His Grace concluded by explaining the object of the meeting, which 
was to defend the Church against the assaults of the organization to 
‘which he had alluded, by generally diffusing information relative to 
that institution, and the grounds on which it rests. 

— The north-eastern coast of England suffered during Saturday 
under a frightful hurricane, attended, it is feared, with considerable 
loss of life and property. At Scarborough, a catastrophe occurred 
which has cast a gloom over the whole town. During the height of 
the gale, about four o’clock in the afternoon, the-Coupland, a Shields 
schooner, attempted to enter the harbour, but stranded opposite the 
sea-wall The crew of the lifeboat being all out fishing, Clayburn, a 
veteran boatman of seventy, speedily got ten men together, who 
volunteered to man her and venture to the assistance of the schooner. 
At first all went well, but on rounding the sea-wall a violent lurch 
| pitched Clayburn out, and in the confusion that ensued, the oars 
; were dashed out of the hands of the boatmen, and the boat became 
perfectly helpless. Before long she was washed up heavily against 
the sea-wall, and a number of bystanders rushed down the incline to 
assist the crew. Before they could render any assistance another 
gigantic wave dashed the boat back again on to the sea-wall, crushing 
to death some of the unfortunate party, and carrying others out to 
sea. Lord Charles Beauclere, and Thomas Brewster, a boatman, who 
were among the foremost of the party, were killed on the spot ; Mr. 
W. Tindall, Mr. Batten, Mr. Sarony, and several other gentlemen, 
were carried back with the retreating wave, but with the exception 
of Mr. Tindall were all saved by means of life-buoys. John Burton, 
one of the boat’s crew, was also drowned. 


Wepnespay, November 6TH. 





— A sitting of the General Court Martial was held at Chatham 
{on ‘Tuesday, for the trial of Henry Warner, a private of the 17th 
| Lancers, who pleaded guilty to having deserted from his regiment 
| when in front of the enemy at Kadikoi, in the Crimea, on the Sth of 
| August, 1855. Captain Miller, from the cavalry depdt at Maidstone, 
| prosecuted, and called witnesses who proved the desertion. The 
| prisoner handed in a written defence, in which he stated that at the 
| time of his desertion he was in a state of mental derangement in 
| consequence of the death of his father. After wandering about for 
two days, he did not like to return to his regiment, and concealed 
|himself on board Her Majesty’s ship Colossus, where he subsequently 
served as stoker up to 1556, when, the ship having gone into dock 
at Portsmouth, he gave himself up to Sergeant Irish, of the Royal 
Marine Artillery, as a deserter. He was then, according to his state- 
,ment, placed in irons in the cockpit of the Colossus by order of Cap- 
jtain Turner, and kept under confinement for tén weeks and three 
days. He was ghen liberated, Captain Turner telling him that in- 
formation of his capture had been forwarded to his regiment, but that 
they had disowned him. He was then set at liberty, and served at 
| various times on board three others of Her Majesty’s ships. While 
|on a visit to his friends in London he was again arrested as a deserter, 
'on which charge he was then being tried. At the conclusion of that 
|statement the prisoner called Captain Turner of the Colossus, and 
examined him in support of it. Captain Turner, however, did not 
appear to have the slightest recollection of any stage of the affair. 
| He could not recollect, even when closely examined by the Court, 
| when the prisoner had joined the Colossus, whether he had ever been 
| put, under arrest, whether Mr Griflin, the master-at-arms of the ship 
| had ever stated that he had written to the commanding officer of the 
| 17th Lancers on the subject, or whether he himeelf had ever had any 
| correspondence with anyone concerning the prisoner. He could not 
even recollect whether it would have been possible for the prisoner 
|to have been in irons on board the Colossus for ten weeks without 
|his knowing it. Sergeant Irish, of the Royal Marine Artillery, was 
then called by the prisoner and deposed to having arrested the pri- 
|soner in 1856, and giving him up to Captain Turner, when, by order of 
that officer, he was put in irons. After some other unimportant 
evidence had been given, the Court was closed. he issue will not 
be known until the proceedings have been laid before Her Majesty. 
— Mr. J. Locke, M.P. for Southwark, addressed his constituents 
at the Bridge House Hotel on Tuesday. After briefly alluding to 
| his acceptance of the reeordership of Brighton, whereby he had in no 
|way compromised his independence, he proceeded to review the 
principal results of the session. It was said that last session had 
been wasted in doing nothing, but he would only instance one or two 
| measures to show the groundlessness of the charge. A Bill had been 
| passed by which 105 criminal statutes, or parts of statutes, had been 
| repealed, and their substance consolidated into seven Acts. A poor- 
| law measure, which recognised the principle of an extended area of 
jrating, had been introduced by Mr. Villiers, the president of the Poor 
Law Board, and had been carried. The repeal of the Paper 
Duty had also been carried. ‘The Appropriation of Seats Bill 
|had also been earried, though the clause conferring a representative 
on Chelsea and Kensington had been rejected, ostensibly on the 
ground that there were already too many representatives for the me- 
|tropolis, but in reality because the members for Chelsea and Ken- 
;sington would have been representatives of the people. After some 
remarks on the Thames Embankment question, Mr. Locke directed 
the attention of his audience to foreign polities and the widely dif- 
fering views entertained with reference to them by the two great 
parties in the House of Commons : 
“ The object which the Liberal party had in view was the extension of liberty 
for the benefit of the universal human race, (Cheers.) But if the Tory party 
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had any principle at all,what was their principle? To keep things as they were. 


-* hear.) Since the close of the session he had been through Northern 
taly. He had visited the famous Quadrilateral, and had seen it garrisoned by 
Austrian troops in the best condition, and ready for any emergency; and he had 
also seen the Italian people discontented that the foreigner should still hold 

jon of a portion of their country. (Hear, hear.) If they looked to the 
state of Hungary they saw great discontent existing, and they might depend on 
it that if Hungary rose Italy would not be behindhand. (Hear, hear.) He 
believed that the present Government had reflected the opinions of the English 
people. They had laid down the principle that we had no right to interfere in 
the quarrels of other people. and that no other country had such a right. (ear, 
hear.) What right had the Austrians to put petty princes on the thrones of 
Northern Italy, and to keep them on those thrones by the point of the bayonet ? 
(Hear, hear.) The Italians were aware that the English people had thrown all their 
sympathy into the cause of those struggling nationalities. The Italians felt that 
the people of England were with them, and that they had done what they could in 
their favour. (Hear, hear.) Having hitherto pursued that course, were we now to 
be asked to confide in the Conservatives, who, if they had any sympathies at all, 
had always been on the side of despotism? (‘ No, no,’ and loud cries of * Hear, 
hear.’) “The Conservative party had clung to the Holy Alliance of Sovereigns— 
that alliance which had been for the benefit of crowned heads and the destruc- 
tion of the people. (Hear, hear.) The Liberal party, of which he was proud to 
be a supporter, had always struggled against such systems. Where, he asked, 
was the man more capable of representing the high feeling that existed in this 
country than the present Prime Minister? Let the people of England run no 
risk, but hold to the man who had carried their country through her difficulties. 
(Great cheering.) The foreign questions of which he had spoken were momen- 
tous; but they were nothing in importance to us as compared with the American 
question. (Hear, hear.) It was a most difficult one for even the American 
themselves, and it would not become us to presume to judge it. (Hear, hear.) 
We must as Anglo-Saxons feel a deep interest in all that concerned America, and 
we must, of course, hope that all would yet go well with the American people ; 
but to take one side or the other in the quarrel would be a very unadvisable step 
for this country. (fear, hear.)” 

— A case arising out of the recent contest for the mayoralty, and 
on the result of which depended that of 7S others, was decided be- 
fore Mr. Sergeant Wheeler, at the City Sheriffs’ Court on Tuesday. 
Mr. Charles Pearson, a nephew of the City Solicitor, claimed 5/. 4s. 
from Sir Henry Muggeridge, for his services, as sub-agent, in bring- 
ing up voters during the poll. Mr. Acland, a solicitor, stated that on 
the day of the nomination a Mr. Blakesley left a message at. his 
office, divesting him to call on Mr. Longdon, the chairman of Sir H. 
Muggeridge’s committee. He did so, and after some conversation with 
Mr. Longdon and others of the committee who were present, agreed 
to canvass the out-voters for a retaining fee of 105/., in addition to 
the expenses incurred. Mr. Acland then engaged the 79 plaintiffs, 
and it was for their services that the claims then before the court 
had been made. Mr. Richardson, a member of the Common Council, 
was also called by the plaintiff. He ceposed to having heard Mr. 
Longdon say, “ We have engaged Acland, and we shall be all right.” 
Mr. Longdon and two other members of the committee were called 
for the defence, and gave a very different version of the interview 
between Mr. Acland and the committee. They deposed that the 
committee, agreeing on Saturday that Mr. Acland’s demand for a re- 
taining fee of 105/. was exorbitant, made an appoinment with him 
for the following Monday, when they offered him 507. which he re- 
fused. Mr. Howden, a member of the committee, then said, “ As 
you cannot be our agent, we will give you 50 guineas for your friendly 
advice and assistance, if you will look in now and then during the 
week.” ‘The committee understood Mr. Acland to accept the terms, 
and when he demanded payment for all the sub-agents he had en- 

aged, denied that they had given him authority to employ anybody. 
he jury found for the defendant, and by a previous agreement a 
similar verdict was taken in all the 79 eases. 

— The foundation stone of the new Agricultural Hall at Islington 
was laid on ‘Tuesday by Lord Berners. It had been clear for several 

ears that the space and accommodation afforded by the Baker-street 
zaar was no longer adequate to the annually increasing demands 
on them for the Christmas show of the Smithfield Club, though for 
some time a conviction that the club would not be justitied in enter- 
ing into any building speculation prevented any step being taken to 
rovide better accommodation. Early in the spring of last year, 
owever, a committee of gentlemen connected with the club was 


brought. Their Lordships, in giving judgment, said they were agreed 
in opinion that the rule should be discharged. The Lord Chief Baron, 
who tried the case, had, with all the circumstances of the case 

him, refused to certify for costs. It was only in extreme eases { 
the judicial discretion which the bench undoubtedly had to set aside 
similar decisions should be exercised. No fresh materials had 
laid before them, and they should, therefore, discharge the rule, 

— General Hay, the Inspector-General of Musketry, has ; 
issued his annual report for the year ending March 31st, 1861," jf 
appears that the 1st battalion of the 22nd Foot still retains its pog 
tion as the best shooting battalion in the army, its “ figure 
merit ” being 51.66. 9th Company, No. 6, of the same battalion, ig 
still the best shooting company in the army, its figure of merit 
being as high as 55.46. General Hay reports considerable improya. 
ment in shooting throughout the army in the course of the year, ang 
considers that the experience of the year proves the soundness of the 
system now in operation for training her Majesty’s troops to the 
use of the rifle. 176 officers, 731 sergeants, rank and file, and 947 
Volunteers have undergone instruction at Hythe, producing, respeo. 
tively, 64, 57, and 54 per cent. of first-class shots. In all the prace 
tices which establish the figure of merit, there was an improvement 
in the preceding year, excepting ouly the Volunteer file and skirmish. 
ing firing, in which there is a slight falling off from last year. 

— The municipal elections at Edinburgh, which have just beeg 
decided, were fought this year upon a rather extraordinary issue, 4 
large party in the city, who for years have been struggling for the 
abolition of the annuity-tax, opposed the compromise of the question 
proposed in the Lord Advocate’s bill of 1860, which reduced the tax 
to nearly one-half, abolished the privileged exemptions, and diminished 
the number of clergy. When, however, the bill was passed, a ma. 
jority of the Town Council decided that the necessary steps should be 
taken for giving it effect. The minority, however, continued to 
resist the execution of such steps, and in September, a proposal that 
the taxes required underthe Act for the payment of the clerical stipends 
should not be imposed, was rejected only by 17 to 14. This was 
accordingly the main question to be decided at the recent elections, 
The result was a gain of four to the moderate party, all their late 
members of council having been returned again by large majorities, 
and four of the new candidates put forward to carry out the Act 
having also been triumphant. 

— Mr. Potter, the Liberal candidate for Carlisle, addressed the 
electors of the Caldewgate Ward, in which that part of the population 
engaged in the cotton manufacture principally reside, on ues 
evening. As a large calico-printer himself, he said he was enabl 
to speak to them on the subject of their staple trade. 

“ One of the chief grounds on which he offered himself was as a representative 
of the cotton trade, upon which nearly one-half of the population of Carlisle were 
dependent. There were 4900 or 5000 people working, or who should be worki 
in the cotton-mills of Carlisle, and he had no doubt there were 10,000 peo; 
hanging upon them. We had been getting 85 per cent. of our cotton from Ame. 
rica, but instead of that the reverse was now the case—the Americans were 
actually buying cotton in Liverpool to send back to the States. What, then, 
was to become of us, unless we could get that 85 per cent. made up somewhere 
else? He was afraid that within the next year we should get very little more 
than 5 or 10 per cent., and unless something occurred to settle that silly, foolish, 
and he thought very wicked, war in America, he saw no prospect of the working 
classes in the cotton trade being kept one-half or one-third employed. It was a 
fearful thing to contemplate. He spoke of the active interest he had taken in 
endeavouring to secure a supply of cotton from India, and said he believed there 
were not thirty or forty members in the House of Commons who represented the 
cotton trade, on which there were in England and Scotland 4,000,000 people, or 
about one-sixth of the whole population, dependent. He called on the electors not 
to lose this opportunity of returning a member who understood their commer- 
cial interasts. He appealed to them for the sake of the cotton trade. If his 
anticipations were realized, there was a fearful prospect before them, hurtful to 
the manufacturers and starvation to the working classes. Already the exports 
of cotton had decreased several millions during the past year. That must press 
heavily on every one. The average amount of wages paid to every man, womaa, 
and child in the cotton trade was, he believed, 10s. or 10s. 3d. a week. Supposing 
that were reduced to something like 5s., the working classes would be in a state 
of starvation, and there would be a pressure on every class of society, much more 
severe, he was afraid, than had been felt within the memory of any living man. 





formed under the presidency of Mr. Jonas Webb. Shares to the full 
amount of the capital required —30,000/.—were soon taken up, a con- 
venient site obtained, and it is confidently expected that the building 
will be completed in twelve months from the present time. The 
building will be 500 feet long by 220 feet in breadth, and a space of 
384 feet by 217 feet will be covered in by a roof of iron and glass, 
and will be fitted up for the exhibition of cattle. The plans also in- 
clude a police-office, a telegraph-oflice, a post-office, refreshment- 


rooms, &c., and every possible requisite for the convenience of | 


visitors. 
Tuvurspay, NOVEMBER 7TH. 

— The case of the Rev. Mr. Hatch came before the Court of Ex- 
chequer on Wednesday upon a rule, obtained last term by that gentle- 
man, calling upon Messrs. Lewis, against whom he had previously 
brought an action for negligence in conducting his defence when 
charged with an indecent assault, to show cause why he should 
not receive his costs in such action. 


tried, refused to certify for costs on the ground that the action was 
not one which should have been brought in a superior court. Myr. | 
M. Chambers, Q.C., contended that the Court was bound to go into 
the facts of the case, and those facts would prove indisputably that 
it would have been unwise and absurd to bring the action in the 
County Court. Mr. Garth, who also appeared for the plaintiff, argued 
that as a jury had awarded 40s. damages to his client, and as that 
verdict had been confirmed by the court, no Judge had a right to say 
that either morally or in equity such an action should not have been 





He had obtained a verdict, with | 
40s. damages, but the Lord Chief Baron, before whom the case was | 


He quoted recent statistics of the state of the trade in Lancashire, showing the 
number of mills closed and running short time. There were 292 working fall 
time, 76 working tive days, 300 working four days, 119 working three days, and 
| 40 altogether stopped. Working short time had only commenced lately, and 
| this, he was afraid, was but the beginning of an end. ‘In these mills there were 
| 172,000 people employed, who in all probability, instead of getting 86,0000. a 
week for wages, were only receiving 43,0002 This was the beginning. Maay 
| of them might, perhaps, indulge a hope—which many of the cotton masters had 
j indulged too long—that something would turn up, and that they would get 
| cotton. If the war were closed to-morrow, it would take months to get 
cotton ; but he saw no prospect of the war closing. Irritated among themselves, 
they would not hear or take the slightest advice. They told us very plainly we 
must mind our own business, In his opinion, we must mind our own business 
If they don’t like to sell us cotton, we have no right to demand it, and have 00 
right tointerfere. He did not wish to say anything harsh of America, but they 
all knew that with high wages and cheap provisions they had been a prosperous 
people, but had made but little use of all the blessings Providence had showered 
upon them, Slavery was a legacy we had left them, but they should have takea 
some means to lessen it. The electors might judge, therefore, of the prospects 

a cotton supply. They had prospects from India, he would admit, but 1t could 
not come rapidly. They might get more cotton from India this year, but nothing 
to compensate for the loss of the American. Indian cotton would not keep us a 
work a day and a half in the week, and there was no probability that we could 
have cotton from any other source to keep us at work unless the American wat 
were at an end. It was a question of lite and death, and he appealed to both 
electors and non-electors to give him their support, that he might promote their 
interests, They could afford to wait for the franchise or the ballot, but they could 
not afford to wait for cotton,” 
A unanimous vote of confidence in Mr. Potter brought the proceed- 
ings to a close. 

— Lord Shaftesbury presided at the Jubilee of the West Brom- 
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wich Auxiliary of the British and Foreign Bible Society on Tuesday. 
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on the oceasion was principally directed against Zs says 
iews,” on which subject he said : 
stood on that platform, four years ago, there had been an erroneous, 
singular, and chimerical uction, in the form of a volume called Essays and 
Reviews. A use.) Those Essays and Reviews had been drawn up and 

ee, el professors, by men holding high station in the Universities 
men who received, he did not hesitate to say, the bread of the Church for the 

of prezching very different doctrines, and laying down ay | different 
pore from those to be found in that bad book. (Applause.) The Essays and 
sag were directed point-blank against the book that they loved, which they 
determined to spread throughout the whole world, and which, by God's 
blessing, they would so — despite all + aii. The me Pee wigs 
attention an en to go up like a fire Dailoon, and, thank God, to 
spe int rand nothing. (A one _— might ask — why, 2 — a 
i e touched upon this subject. To this he would answer that it was 
the — ayer the thing Ttself, the main subject they had before them ; for 
if there was a particle of truth in the Essays and Reviews, then the Bible Society 
was the = ." a — a that had o a poe in 
this world. he Bible lety sal that this was the pure, siinple, and unadul- 
Word of God—that it was the language of inspiration, and that it had 
ee cated by God himself. These were their principles, and if they were true, 
then those put forward by the Essayists and Reviewers were false—irretriev- 
ably false—in anything they had said or had done or could do until the ond 
of time. (Applause. He loved to touch upon these things when he came 
amongst those friends whom he loved from the bottom of his heart—the work- 
ing men of England. He had loved and respected them long, and he hoped 
that they loved and respected him. He liked to talk on those subjects, as 
he wished to drive the truth home to the senses of people; to set them against 
the doctrines taught in the Essays and Reviews; to show that the heart was 
far better than the head in all those spiritual matters that related to eternal 
Jove; and to prove to them that in the simplicity of love they would attain a far 
deeper and truer insight into the things of the Most High than by the most ela- 
borate study of geology and metaphysics.” 

—The remains of Terence Bellew M‘Manus, the Irish agitator 
of 1848, have been brought in funerai procession to Dublin, and 
laid in state in the Lecture Hall of the Mechanics’ Lustitute, 
there, where large crowds have daily attended to do honour to 
them. The patriots of Ireland, however, are greatly enraged at Dr. 
Cullen, who forbid the priesthood to take any part in the obsequies. 
The “ M‘Manus Obsequies Committee” do not venture to speak out 
on the subject, but the Rev. Patrick Lavelle issues an address in the 
Freeman, supposed to be inspired by Archbishop M‘Hale. We give 
some of the most impressive passages : 

* Alas! and alas! that in Ireland there should be a second sentiment on his 
claims to a national mourning and national gratitude! . . . . . He, the 
Catholic and the patriot, the disinterested, the devoted, and the brave, he is 
denied the honovrs accorded to the Castle-slave, time-serving, hypocrite, and 
whigling sycophant, whose creed is to sell his creed and his country together to 
the first buyer for prompt payment. 

“ Good God! M*‘Manus denied a momentry resting-place in any church in Ire- 
land, though those whose fathers built those churches would shed the last drop 
of their blood to honour his memory! Oh! why not have brought those sacred 
remains to the fane of Jarlath, that there the accents of tens of thousands of 
voices might mingle with the noble pronouncements of patriotic Cloyne in honour- 
ing the man who died a martyr to his country’s love? Oh! Ireland! Ireland! 
is thisyour act? If not, in the name of creed, country, and people, speak out 
your sentiment. Did M*Manns die the banned of the Church? ‘Then, my Lord 

ishops of New York and Cloyne, explain your ecclesiastical homage to his me- 
mory. gee died as he lived, true to his faith as to his country, anointed 
and annealed, in peace with the world and with God; with all except the enemy 
of all, the cruel oppressor of his dear native land. Yet is he denied in that dear 
Jand the honours heaped upon the coward, the traitor, and the slave ; the honours 
which to-morrow would be granted to those men who, for gain and interest, swore 
his precious life away, and would swear to-morrow mine and that of any bishop 
in Ireland. 

“St. Malachy, whom we this day commemorate! St. Laurence O'Toole, 
patriotic Oliver Plunkett, martyr to thy patriotism! were you to-day alive 
would you deny Terence Bellew M‘Manus a night’s rest before the lamp of your 
sanctuaries? Oh, Ireland! Ireland! how art thou fallen. When shalt thou 
tise! Is this thy act? If not, speak out? Dare to speak it, Ireland! 

“Dear M‘Manus, honoured be thy memory in every land where freedom 
still dares to breathe. Thou art to-day ostracized in the heart of thy uative land; 
bat thy living countrymen have no part in the dead. Nay, thou art still dearer 
to them, far and far, from the attempt to dishonour thy name and thy grave, 
and the principles for which thou" hast died, than thou ever wouldst have been 
had the dim lamp of the sanctuary been permitted to cast its faint and melan- 
choly light on thy precions remains. But thou art enshrined in our hearts a 
thousand times more than ever; and I, for one, vow never to enter the city in 
Which thou art thus proclaimed on thy bier almost as I am in iy parish, with- 
out pouring out my soul at thy grave, and vowing a new vow eacii time of hate 
and hostility to thy enemy and mine, the enemy of our creed, our country, and 
our Holy Father.” 


His s 
gad 


Fripay, NovemBer Stu. 

— The extraordinary case of De Pontes c. Kendall was decided on 
ednesday by the Master of the Rolls. In giving judgment, his 
Honour went through the facts of the ease, whieh are as follows: In 
1823, a young English lady named Payne and a young French gentle- 
man named De Pontes formed a romantic attachment for each other, 
exchanging vows of undying affection. On the lady’s conscience, at 
least, these vows do not seem to have been binding for long, as in the 
Course of the same year she married Mr. Dolphin, a gentleman of 
landed property in Gloucestershire. The only issue of this marriage 
Was one child, who died while an infant. Subsequently, Mr. Dol- 
phin fell into habits of such extravagance as to reduce himself and 
wife to comparative indigence, aud in 1839 his friends advanced him 
considerable sums of money, aud the estates were sold for the payment 
ofhis debts, and subject toa settlement by which the bulk of the re- 
sidue was settled upon Mrs. Dolphin for life, with power of appoint- 
ment and disposal by will. Mrs. Dolphin then appears to have left her 
bushand, and in 1853 she went to reside in Paris. Shortly after- 
wards, she heard that M. de Pontes, who was now a General com- 
ding a division of the French army, had remained unmarried. 
She immediately wrote to him, and in warm and romantic language 
iuvited a renewal of their former intimacy. ‘The General at first 
hesitated, but eventually agreed to her proposal, and Mrs. Dolphin 
cast about for some means of obtaining a divorce from her husband, 


with a view to marriage with her old admirer. After some negotia- 
tion Mr. Dolphin consented, on receipt of a large sum paid down, 


and an annuity of 300/. a year, to go to Scotland, where a di- 
vorce might be procured, on evidence of adultery openly com- 
mitted after forty days’ residence. This was done, and a di- 
vorce was duly obtained in July, 1854. In the previous April 
Mr. Dolphin committed the act as defined by law, and Mrs. Dol- 
phin had made a will, devising the bulk of her property to 
General de Pontes. This will was undoubtedly valid at the time 
of its execution under the settlement of 1839, and the question 
before the Court was whether such will had been revoked by any 
subsequent deed or transaction. After the alleged divorce was ob- 
tained, a contract of marriage between the General and Mrs. Dol- 
phin was, in point of honour, duly entered upon. The latter, however, 
was informed by her French lawyers, whom she consulted on the 
subject of marriage settlements, that the divorce having been ob- 
tained, collusion would not be valid in England, and recommended 
her to settle her property on the General by an ordinary deed of 
conveyance, atthe same time explaining to her that the Geneval, 
under such a deed, would be entitled to the money, whether he 
married her or not. She, however, placing implicit confidence in the 
good faith of the General, caused the deeds of conveyance to be drawn 
up in favour of the latter. She subsequently went through the 
ceremony of marriage with the General on two occasions, once as a 
Protestant, and afterwards in France, when she had become a Roman 
Catholic. Under these circumstances, it was sought by the déné- 
ficiaires under the will to get the two deeds set aside, on the ground 
that they were made upon a “legally base” consideration, namely, 
that General de Pontes should go through the form of marriage with 
Mrs. Dolphin and live with her during the lifetime of her husband 
under the veil of a divorce, which was invalid through collusion, His 
Honour, in giving judgment, said the Court was spared from in- 
vestigating the validity of the deeds, as General de Pontes had elected 
to be bound by the terms of the will, and carry out all the trusts of 
jit without any molestation on his part under the subsequent deeds. 

| — Messrs. Neill Brothers have issued a circular from their New 
| York office, reiterating the views on the cotton trade expressed in 
their circular of July last, and also giving numerous statistics as to 
the resources of the North, with a view to showing the improbability 
of a termination of the war being at hand. In the present state of 
| affairs, with regard to the cotton crop, they feel justified in repeating 
| their previous assertion, that “it is the deliberate intention of the 
American Governments, both North and South, to seal up the new 
{cotton crop, and that not a bale of it (which they can prevent) shall 
j leave the plantation during the continuation of the war,” and so far 
'from the prospect of the shipping season commencing on the Ist of 





‘| September, as usual, “there is absolutely no prospect of its com- 


mencing for months to come,” a prospect, they regret to repeat, 
still as distant as ever. In inquiring into the probable duration of 
ithe war, Messrs. Neill express a conviction that the issues between 
North and Soyth ave the deepest aud most irreconcilable which can 
divide two peoples. The South has gone to war for independent 
|slavery, with a right to its extension, free trade, and unrestricted 
commerce. The North is fighting for the unity and integrity of a 
|} great country, d termined, while willing to tolerate slavery, not to 
let. it continue supreme in the Government as it has done of late. It 
jis clear that the power and ao of the North depend mainly 
upon unity with the South, Five-sixths of the exports of the 
country are Southern produce, the abandonment of which by the 
| North would force the Government to direct taxation. Every new 
|loan is a pledge further from the North that the war must continue 
| till success or destruction result. ‘The South are impelled by similar 
: f be A 
| notions, and if conquered, will be saddled with an enormous debt, 
lincurred for their own subjugation. As to the financial ability of 
| both sides to prolong the contest, Messrs. Neill say : 
| “Information from the South is partial and incomplete: 
| regards the North we can speak from immediate observation. 
circular we cautioned our friends not to be deceived by the prevalent idea that 
the Federal Government would be unable to find the means to carry on the 
war, We argued from the abundanee of money that the earlier loans at least 
would be taken at the high rates offered by the Government. Such has proved 
to be the case, and of the 150,000,000 dols, effered in August, 100,000,000 dols. 
| have already been taken, and the balance has been offered by the banks, subject 
to the iuterest commencing te accrue from the time that the amount is placed to 
the credit of the Treasury. This the Government decline to accede to, feeling 
quite contident that they will get the third 50,000,000 dols. when required, 
without any loss of interest. The enormous Government expenditure is 
giving a great impetus to trade, and yet there is sufficient economy being 
practised in all classes of society, and caution in giving credit, in entering into 
extended operations, an in discounting mercantile paper, to leave large amounts 
of capital unemployed, and ready to be- invested in Government loans’ As we 
mentioned in Angust, the undrawn deposits held by the banks of this city 
amounted to 93,687,000 dols., against an average of 77,721,000 dols. at the cor- 
responding dates for the past five years, ‘The ameunt is now increased to 
126,433,000 dols., including, however, a large amount to the credit of the Trea 
sury, from the proceeds of the recent loans. In August, the specie held by the 
banks was 46,900,000 dols., against an average of 21,249,000 dois. for the cor- 
responding dates of the 


| 





| 


and it is only as 


In our Angust 











g five years; while the amount now held is 42,282,000 dols., 
a small decrease since August, owing to the larger circulation required by the 
improved condition of trade. Thus the financial wheels of the Government work 
smoothly enough, and there is a fair prospect that they may continue to do so 
for one, two, or three years te come, should the war last so long. Higher rates 
of interest may have to be given, and the factitious activity imparted to trade 
| may drive the specie out of the country to pay for the war material, clothing, and 
| laxuries which will again be called for, so that the banks may have to suspend 
| specie payments, but it would not be a new or remarkable case for a long war 
to be carried on upon an exclusively paper currency.” 
In conclusion, therefore, Messrs. Neill repeat : 

“On whatever side we look we are forced into the conclusion that the 
war will be a long one—to last for years unless foreign powers interfere, of 
which, however, we see no prospect. What the end will be no man can tell; 
but it is just probable that, in the midst of the excitement of war, the slaves 
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may take their cause into their own hands, and repeat the scenes of St. Domingo. by the Government for fifty years into an annuity payable att 
te) i Sir Macdonald 


only to be regretted that t 
not yet at the door—more warmly seconded by the trade at large.” 
4-- . » 


Che Court. 





Winpsor Castiz, Nov. 5.—The Royal dinner party included the| that not d 
Princess Alice, the Princess of Hohenlohe, the Prince of Hohenlohe, wen to bi F but that ae events such a partial restoration of the ling 


therefore, that wherever there is a climate and soil suitable to 
the growth of cotton, and conditions ape po to iy —— at a oe 
rice, efforts will be made to promote and extend its cultivation, and that no eg sas 5 
Soothes will be spared, chain by individuals, companies, or Government, to which, in addition to possessing the experience afforded by the 
extend the area of supply in India, and attract to England a considerable pro- ceedings of the old company, had also the benefit of wiring 
portion of the immense cotton growth of that country. The policy and efforts of h, OL half i 
the Manchester Cotton Supply Association are now amply justified, and it is| to restore the communication between Aden and Kurrachee, which 
ey were not at an earlier period—while the wolf was | bring India within five days of England. He also pointed out 
enormous material advantages, in a national point of view, of the tele. 


England, was unanimously agreed to. 
p Foes J Pr 


100,000/., or one-eighth, of the original capital. One- 


graph, and mentioned, as an instance, that one merchant, if he 
able to send a single message, might, on a particular : 
have saved himself 50,000/. With reference to the project j 
there appears a general opinion, among persons competent to j 

e grounds exist for the entire success of 


E 


Lady Augusta Bruce, the Dean of Windsor and the Hon. Mrs. Wel-| is practicable as will still prove a great boon to the community. 


lesley, and Captain Ross. Her Majesty’s private band played after 


dinner in the drawing-room. 


Nov. 6.—The Queen drove out in a carriage-and-four this morning, 


attended by the Lady in Waiting and Major-General Seymour. 


Nov. 7.—The Queen, accompanied by Princess Alice, drove out in 
a@ carriage-and-four this morning, attended by Major-General Sey- 
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Subscriptions to the “‘ Frrenp or Inpra,” and “ OveRLAND Frrenp or INpra,” will 


be received by Mr. A. E. Galloway, at No. 1, Wellington-street, Strand, London. 


Terms : 
Per Annum, payable in advance, postage free, 
SPIED OP TRBTA” ..,0cncccccgccnssscceccovescossonecs | £2 10s. 
“OVERLAND FRIEND OF INDIA” .........cc00e0ee0008 £2 0s 


Company, its total revenue was announced to be— 
For the first year . . . - £19,718 1 2 
For the second year . ‘ ° ° 38,223 12 10 
‘ , For the third year. ‘ ‘ ; 57,869 18 3 
being an increase of nearly 20,000/. a year in its income. 
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3 per Cents Reduced . 91g |Exehequer Bills, 2d. per diem .., ~dis 

















POSTSCRIPT. 


(By telegram through M. Reuter’s Office.) 
ITALY. 





Turn, Nov. 7. 


Tue Monarchia Nazionale of to-day says: ‘General Tiirr has an- | Ditto.. 

nounced to the Central Committee, in the name of Garibaldi, that it | pitts. 
is the firm intention of the latter not to provoke any movement in | French.........ssecssseseeseseeee! 
favour of Rome and Venice, and that his sole wish is, that every means 
may be employed to promote the armament of the nation. Garibaldi 
also recommends concord among all classes of the Italian people, in 


order to accomplish the unification of Italy under Victor Emanuel 


and requests those who do not accept this determination to leave the 


committee and act on their own responsibility.” 
Vienna, Nov. 8. 


Count Nadasdy, the ex-Minister of Justice, has been appointed 


Minister without portfolio, and Aulic Chancellor for Transylvania. 
Tranquillity prevails at Pesth. 





MONEY MARKET. 


Srock ExcuanGe, Frmay Eveninc. 


Tue demand for money continues very slack, and the Bank yester- 
day put down their rate of discount from 34 to 3 percent. The mea- 
sure was generally anticipated, but nevertheless caused some buoyancy 
in the Stock Exchange. In the Discount Market it had no effect, the 


ordinary rate for the best payer being only 23 to $ per cent. 


On the Stock Exchange there was rather more demand yesterday 
for loans on Government securities, and the terms advanced to 2 to 
24 per cent. To-day, however, the rate has been not more than 1} 


r cent. 

The Joint Stock Banks have lowered their interest on deposits to 2 
per cent., the London and Westminster, however, giving 1 per cent. 
a simi- 
lar reduction, their terms being now 2 per cent. for money at call and 


only on sums below 500/. The discount houses have adopte 


23 with a few days’ notice. 


The Funds were heavy at the commencement of the week, but have 
subsequently improved, and closed % per cent. higher than last Friday, 
ices being 933 to } for money, and 99} to $ ex div. for 
The reduction in the Bank rate has been the chief cause 
of the rise, the low value of money inducing investments by the banks, 

Other Govern- 
ment securities have also been improving, especially Exchequer bills 


the present prices 
December. 


the public appearing rather as sellers than otherwise. 


and Indian Five per Cents, the latter closing at 106 to }. 


In Foreign Stocks the principal fluctuations have been in Mexican, 
which, after alternately improving and receding, fell considerably to- 


day, owing to an adverse article inthe Zimes on the proposed Joint 


intervention in that republic. Other Spanish American descriptions 
Turkish 


have been firm, especially Buenos Ayres and Venezuela. 
Six per Cents, after being flat, closed about the same as last week. 


Railway Stocks have been rather dull, and in most cases exhibit a 


decline. The present prices, however, are most unfavourable, con- 
sidering the depression in trade. ‘The chief support is derived from 
the generally traflic returns. ; 

In Colonial Railways, Indian Guaranteed Stocks have been in de- 
mand. Foreign descriptions are also firm, and in several cases show 
an advance. 

In the Miscellaneous Market the dealings have been in United 
Mexican Mines and St. John del Rey, which, after experiencing a con- 
siderable advance, have latterly given way. 

About 10,000/, in gold was taken from the Bank to-day for Spain. 

The imports of specie this week comprise 119,238/. from Brazil, and 
some large sums in bar silver from the Continent. The exports were 
3347/. to the West Indies, 18,000/. to Canada, 31,577/. to New York, 
and 22,089/. to India and China. 

A meeting of the Red Sea and Indian Tclegraph Company was held 
on Tuesday, when the proposed transfer of the line to a new company 
with an arrangement for converting the 44 per cent. guarantee granted 






































SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 


RAILWAays— BANKs— 
Bristol and Exeter..............0+++ aE 
Caledonian ..............++ British North American ......... 








Chester and Holyhead 
Eastern Counties ....... 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
Glasgow and South-West 


105 
— | City . 

54} Cokaaiial ....ccoccsccoccceccece 
1llj 





Commercial of London . 
| Engl. Seottish & Austral. 








Great Norther ...........e.ccsseoee | LOMAOD...........ecreceresessrrereseee 
Great South. and West. Ireland London and County B 
RET. | 70g Lond. Chrtd. Bank of Australia) 2 
Lancashire and Yorkshire......)_ 105$ | London Joint Stock...... eovesssey | 3a 
Lancaster and Carlisle .......... 198 London and Westiniz | 












Lond., Brighton, & South Coas 
London and Blackwall ..........). —— 
London and North-Western.... 912 


1173 National Bank ........ 
National Provincial 


New South Wales 
London and South-Western ... 934 Oriental ....... 
Manchester,Sheftield & Lincoln 464 | I a 
Midland . 1283 | Provincial of Ireland 












Midland ¢ South Australia ... 





North British 633 | Union of Australis 
North-Eastern—Berwick «| 100 Union of London.. on 
North-Eastern—Y ork ............ | 89% SINE Gicitnaanhdiscninapinenibkeitenemmanscaitaledl | 
Oxford,Wor,& Wolverhampton —— |Docxs— | 
Scottish Central........ coceceee] East and West India ............. 14 
Scottish Midland — | London.............. - 6 
South-Eastern and Dover 2 75} St. Katharine ° 
Eastern of France ............. j_— PRS SES Se ES ES Se — 





East Indian 103. MiscELLANEOUS— | 
Geelong and Melbourne ...... i— Australian Agricultural ......... 
Grand Trunk of Canada...... 203 | British American Land 
Great Indian Peninsular.. Canada.... 














Great Western of Canada.... 10 =| «(Crystal Pa ove 
Paris and LYONS .......-c0+000++ 41 | Electric Telegraph . 
MInEs— | General Steam ...... 
Australian .......ccccccccrsersrececes | London Discount . 
| 






National Discount 


Brazilian Imperial . — eee 
—- Peninsular and Oriental Steam, —70§ 


Ditto St. John del Rey 
Cobre Copper......... 
Rhymney Iron . 





Royal Mail Steam 
South Australian .... 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, NOV. 5. 

Bankruptcy Annulled.—Joseph Moss, Houndsditch, wholesale clothier. 
Bankrupts.—W illiam Winniett, Chapel-place, Cavendish-square, captain — Michael 
Duffy, Wapping-wall, Shadwell, beer-house keeper—Henry Nodes, Robert-street, 
Chelsea, undertaker — Alexander Cohen, New-street, Houndsditch, marine-stor 
dealer —James Holroyd, Basinghall-street, warehouseman— Thomas Benham, 
Brighton-road, Aldershot, baker—Edward Davies, Townshend-road, St. John’s-wood, 
bootmaker—John Ladd, Turner’s-road, Limehouse, builder — James Sutherland 
Menzies, Kilburn, Middlesex, private tutor—Samuel Shickell, Blackman-street, 
Southwark, licensed yictualler—Henry Mort Feist, Sutton, Surrey, newspaper Te 
porter—Bernhard Behrenz, Southampton-street, Camberwell, brush manufacturer— 
John Henry Gibbons, Chesham, Bucks, chemist — Isaac Lewis, Langton-place, Cam- 
berwell, baker—John George, Providence-buildings, New Kent-road, baker—George 
Richards, Billingsgate Market, fish salesman—William Stoten, Backchurch-lane, 
St. George’s-in-the East, baker—Charles Williams Brown, Morden-grove,’Greenwich, 
clerk in her Majesty's Dockyard, Deptford—Philip Bastard Peek, Drummond-street, 
St. Pancras, commercial traveller—John Henry Welchman, Upper Stamford-street, 
general agent—Robert Eden Hope, Mark-lane, oil secodhant~-talioned Deacon Dodge, 
St. Thomas's-street, Southwark, commercial traveller—Charles Roe, Roydon, Essex, 
schoolmaster—Charles Cowdery, Upper King-street, Floomsbury, licensed victualler 
—dJames Moss Sperling, Wurtemberg-street, Clapham, no occupation — James 
Seraggs, Watford, Hertfordshire, draper—Samuel Francis Hooper, Bernard-street, 
St. George’s, Bloomsbury, commission agent—William Henry Chapman, Garway- 
road, Westbourne-grove, livery stable keeper—George Green, Hertford, upholsteret 
—William Simmonds, Little Peter-street, Westminster, bricklayer—Henry Albert 
South Island-place, Brixton-road, Surrey, dairyman—Henry Garret, Upper North- 
place, Gray’s Inn-road, attorney's clerk—Henry Tuson, Cottage-place, Salmon's- 
lane, Limehouse, printer —Christopher Storry Winchester, mess master—Ercole 
Mecath, Brighton, Sussex, teacher of singing—Henry Adeane and William Baker, 
Robert-street, Hampstead-road, iron bedstead makers —- William George Bartlett Har- 
bord, Tooley-street, Southwark, ship chandler—Charles Wray Lewis, Barnes, Surrey, 
barrister-at-law—Isaac Fish, Rutland-street, South Lambeth, clerk—William Foster 
Smith, Coventry-street, Haymarket, hosier—James George Pickering, Ridley-road, 





Dalston—Solomon Davis, St. George’s-street, St. George’s-in-the-East, corn dealer— 
Thomas Barker, Reigate, Surrey, tailor—Francis Hewer, Hereford, butcher—Samuel 





8 he Brak 
dat length the advantages possessed by the new caleepa 


elrer 


At the annual meeting of the proprietors of the Queen Insurange 


Friday. | Friday 
3 per Cent Consols ...........e0000 93g ‘Bank Stock, 10 per Cent............ 230 
Ditto for Account...... eve 92% | India Stock, 104 per Cent ......... 225 


New 3 per Cents .... 92 Exchequer Bonds, 500/ -| dls 

Annuities 1880 ., — India Bonds, 4 per Cent..........., —dig 

Annuities 1885 ......sccccssssessssneene Lame | 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 

(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening... 
AUstriad.....ccccccccccesseseeseeD P. CB.| ——— | FROMED.......cscccccccessceseees 44p. Ct] —t. 
Belgian . 44—| —— /Mexican 3 —| om . 
Ditto ..... 2} —| —— |Peravian... a1 oe 
Brazilian... 5 —/| — {Portuguese I —! wi 
3uenos Ayre: 6 —/| —— Russian — |} 109 
Chilian ..... a —- /Sardinian he 8% 
Danish .. 5 —| —— (Spanish ............ . ese 

—| — /|Ditto New Defer 3a 423 
Dutch —| 64% {Ditto PIIOG aciciicccocencqneversncbigel — 
— | 100} /Turkish ...... 6 —| 7% 
— | —f. —c. Venezuela.........cccsccseseeeee! 3—| ® 
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and Joseph Thomas Thackray, Stoke-upon-Trent, plumbers— William Burgess, 
Ponley Staffordshire, wholesale grocer — William Smith, jun., Longton, Staffordshire, 
Charles Davis, Bath, upholsterer—Nicholas Lomas Hiorns, Exmouth, 
ire, r— Henry Johns, Camborne, Cornwall, shoe dealer — John 
Neale, Doncaster, Yorkshire, wholesale druggist—Stephen Nicholson, Leeds, soli- 
“Christopher Smith, Huddersfield, commission agent—Henry Wostenholm, 
Sheffield, cutlery manufacturer—Luke Frith Bingham, Bakewell, Derbyshire, auc- 
r—William Wood, Leeds, butcher—John Chappell, Horbury, Yorkshire, mango 
manufacturer — Thomas Austwick, Monk Fryston, Yorkshire, farmer —John Bennett, 
Everton, Liverpool, bricklayer—Charles Smith, Liverpool, commission merchant— 
William Crosby, Manchester, plumber—Thomas Brown, Manchester,woollen ware- 
houseman—Henry Scholefield, South Shields, merchant—John Evans, Hulme, Lan- 
ecashire, provision dealer—John Coulter, Salford, Lancashire, boot and shoe manu- 
facturer— Jonathan Cox, Higher Broughton, Lancashire, commission agent—James 
Foster Wilkinson, Hulme, Lancashire, traveller on commission for the sale of cards 
—Benjamin Swift, Cheetham, Lancashire, salesman—John Forbes Hopwood, 
Hulme, Lancashire, book-keeper—Joseph Kelly, Hulme, Lancashire, journeyman 
—William Barnes, Newton, Lancashire, provision dealer—William Babington, 
a Walton, Lancashire, provision dealer—Robert Kelly, Bootle, near Liverpool, 
solicitor for orders in a saw-mill—Walter Lepard Crockford, Birmingham, milliner 
_John Smith, Longworth, Lancashire, farmer—Edwin Bendall, Blaisdon, Glocester- 
shire, earrier—Thomas Henry Bates, Walsall, coal-dealer—Richard Hall, Walsall, 
builder—James Reeves, Willenhall, Staffordshire, licensed victualler—Joseph Love- 
ve, jun., Wolverhampton, manager to a wine and spirit merchant—John Lewis, 
Wolverhampton, coffeehouse keeper—John Starling Day, Billericay, surgeon—John 
Peter Bibb, Lancaster, inspector of Railway Police— William Fletcher, Liverpool 
—William Kennedy, Lancaster, bricklayer—William Wade, Wickham Market, 
Suffolk, baker—Thomas Ridgeway Coles, (trading under the name of Thomas Coles), 
Brighton, letter-press printer—Morris Goddard, Brighton, greengrocer—Edward 
Heales, Stoke Damerel, shipwright in Her Majesty's dockyard—William Jessup, 
Ryarsh, Kent, shoeing smith. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, NOV. 8. 

Bankruptcy Annulled.—Thomas Lord, Vale Mill, Todmorden, cotton spinner. 
Bankrupts.—W. T. Hearn, Netley, Hants, licensed victualler—Thos. Churcher, North 
Stoneham, Hants, publican—J. S. Boutwood and Thos, Boutwood, Luton, Beds, straw 
hat manufacturers—R. T. Uitchettand Edward Shaw, Regent-street, tailors—Fred. 
Denton, Huddersfield, flocker—Wm. Cooper, Binstead, Isle of Wight, builder— 
Isaac Fisk, Rutland-street, South Lambeth, clerk—George Clark, Cambridge-circas, 
cabinet maker—James Davies, Swansea, grocer—Edward Howard, Swansea, ship 
broker—Jarvis Roebuck, Paddock, York, dyer~—G. W. Wood, Huddersfield, York- 
shire, grocer—Jacob H. Miles, Norwich, draper—W. Higgins, St. George’s-mews, 
Regent's Park-road, horse dealer—W. Armstead, Deptford, butcher—Ercole Me- 
catti, Brighton, teacher of singing— Robert Sands, Postern-row, Tower-hill, photo- 
Pah artist—Geo. Brook, Kingston-upon-Hull, corn dealer—John Holden, Liver- 


attorney-at-law—Stephen Wall, Stockport, baker—William Gray, Frostenden, 

‘olk, farmer—Thomas Mitchell, Scredington, Lincolnshire, farmer—Wm. Corrie, 
Old Broad-street, commission agent—N. G Wade, lall-mall, house agent—Michael 
Welsh, Albert-terrace, Paddington, carman—William Nottingham, Little Grove- 
street, Marylebone, ominibus conductor— William Wadsworth, Heminborough, York, 
cattle jobber—Matthew Graham, sen., Cockermouth, farmer—John Egginton, West- 
bromwich, brewer—Enoch Lovatt, Kingswinford, Stafford, auctioneer—Sutton Raw- 
linson, Caistor, Lincoln, licensed victualler—Henry Hedger, Rothertield-street, New 
North-road, Islington, haberdasher—George Owen, Gloucester-buildings, Old Kent- 
road—Thomas Hadingham, Crescent, Jewin-street, law stationer —D. C. Dinsmore, 
Birmingham, dealer in patents—John Hartshorn, Nottingham, lace manufacturer 
—William Yeeles, North Shields, builder—E. T. Floor, Gateshead, Durham-commer- 
cial agent—William Palmer, Manchester, salesman—Matthew Bradshaw, Salford, 
greengrocer—Charies Williams, Hall-place, Kennington, publican—James Crane, 
Weaver's-hall, Basinghall-street, mining agent—Henry Winter, Camden-street, 
Middlesex, gentleman—James Noden, Leominster, builder—W. R. Wadeley, Bir- 
mingham, clicker—Ellis Tootill, Manchester, printer—James Barlow, Hyde, Chester, 
Lo gigs Canning, Durley, Hants, market gardener —Richard Wilding, Sand- 
bach-heath, Chester, farmer —George Elgar, Maidstone, surgeon—J. Holmes, Lamb's 
Conduit-street, china and glass dealer—J. Light, Winsor, Hants, farmer and pub- 
lican—C. J. A. Wallbach, Cannon-street West, City, glove merchant—H. Rosen- 
boarn, Hereford, jeweller and clothier—Frederick Nanscawen, Birmingham, 
plaumber—J. W. Gray, Sunderland, hatter and hosier—Thomas Soord, Bishop Wear- 
mouth, corn merchant—Noah Must, Sudbury, Suffolk, butcher—William Taylor, 
Ashmore Brook, Lichfield, farm labourer—John Chadbourn, Donington, Lincoln, 
tato dealer—L. Keddy, Noble-street, City, warehouseman—J. N. Pequoir, 
Vater-lane, City, manager to a commercial house—George Rochester, Cal- 
thorpe-place, Gray's-inn-road, draper—George Wilkins, Curry Mallet, Somer- 
set, beerhouse keeper—G. J. Cook, Kingston-upon-Hull, brewer—John Bai- 
ley, Huddersfield, woollen manufacturer—Rk. Inman, Huddersfield, general 
ler—W.E. Emery, Lincoln, dyer and scourer—W. L. Martin, Norwood, iron- 
monger—Corbett Holland, Langley, Bucks—T. S. G. Davidson, Westbourne-grove, 
Paddington, bookseller—Charles Bakewell, Rutland-street, Kingsland-road, hatter 
—Stephen Knowles, Devon, brewer —Samuel Williams, Cornwall, pinnkeeper—John 


Grummit, Swinton, York, market gardener— Mary Ann Mackenzie, Hoyland-com- | 


mon,York, milliner—Henry Bakewell, Rutland-street, Kingsland-road, hatter—Jas. 
Lines, Romford, Essex, licensed victualler—Charles Leake, Framtield, Sussex, 
farmer—Henry Brookes, Hardwicke, Gloucester, cattle and sheep salesman—I. 
Lansdown, I. Lansdown, jun., and W.C. Lansdown, Wootton Bassett, Wilts, builders 
—C. B. Millard, Sheffield, grocers’ assistant—Daniel Birchenall, Sheffield, dyer— 
Edward Walford Jones, Upper Kennington-lane, clerk to a coal merchant— 
James Webb, Hoxton, cowkeeper—J. Parsons, Pimlico, builder—H. H. Williams, 
Tudor-road, Upper Norwood, clerk in holy orders—Isaac Woodard, Brewer's-lane, 
Richmond, licensed victualler—John Hadsield, Glossop, Derby, leather dealer— 
Frederick Potter, Chadderton, Lancaster, cotton spinner—Emma Williams, New 
Brighton—D. C, Browne, Liverpool, professor of music—Hercules Ellis, North- 
allerton, deputy chief constable—Samuel Richards, Stennack, Cornwall, yeoman— 
Alfred Greengrass, Drake-street, Red Lion-square, wood japanner—D. Morse, Little 
Tower-street, City, wholesale tea dealer—Joseph Denny, jun., South Weald, Essex, 
dealer—William Egan, Sheffield, house painter—Ilenry Williamson, Totley, 
rby, travelling draper—John Sanderson, Cheetham, law stationer—James Allen, 
Liverpool, detective officer. 
BIRTHS. 
On the 28th ult., at Swynnerton Park, the wife of Basil Fitzherbert, Esq., of a son. 
On the Ist inst., at Rutland-gate, the Lady William Compton, of a daughter. 
tna oa srd inst., at 8, Grafton-street, the Hon. Mrs. Spencer Ponsonby, of a 
ter. 
= 3rd inst., at Farnham, Surrey, the Hon. Mrs. Henry Hugh Clifford, of a 
ter. 


On the 4th inst., at 13, Mereford-street, Park-lane, the Marchioness of Car- 
marthen, of a son. 

MARRIAGES, 

On Thursday last, the 31st ult., at St. Paul’s Church, Knightsbridge, by the Rev. 
Richard West, assisted by the Hon. and Rev. Robert Liddell, Rear-Admiral the Hon. 
Sir Henry Keppel, K.C.B., to Jane Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Martin J. West, 

+ and the Lady Maria West, of Cadogan-place, Belgrave-square. 

On the 2nd imst., at St. Mary's, Weymouth, by the Rev. A. Washington, Hay 
Richards Morant, Esq., of the Manor House, Ringwood, Hants, second son of the 
late John Morant, Esq., and the Lady Caroline Morant, of Brockenhurst House, 

ts, to Elizabeth Anne, eldest daughter of the late Charles Fluder, Esq., of Ly- 
y 








n, 

On the 5th inst., at Roehampton, by the Hon, and Rev. Robert Liddell, assisted 

ie Rey, Dr. Biber, Martin Ridley, the eldest son of Martin Tucker Smith, Esq., 
’.» to Emily Catherine, second daughter of Henry Stuart, Esq., of Newton 
Stewart, N.B. 

On the 6th inst., at All Saints’, Knightsbridge, Thomas Mayo, M.D., President of 
the Royal College of Physicians, to Susan Mary, widow of Rear-Admiral Sir William 
Symonds, and youngest daughter of the late Rev. John Briggs, Fellow of Eton 
College. 

DEATHS. 

On the 25th ult., at her residence, Park-place, Regent’s-park, Martha, widow of 
the late Thomas Deane Pearse, Esq., formerly Captain in her Majesty's 14th Regt. 
of Light Dragoons, and daughter of the late Sir John St. Aubyn, of Clowance, in 
the county of Cornwall, Bart. 

On the 27th ult., after a few days’ illness, while on a visit to John Young, Esq., 

orum Castile, county Antrim, Ireland, Alexander Macdonald Lockhart, Esq., 
youngest and last surviving son of the late Sir Alexander Macdonald Lockhart, 
of Largie, Lee, and Carnwath, Bart. 

On the 6th inst., the infant son of the Marchioness and Marquis of Carmarthen. 


| the troops. 
are to govern, to levy taxes and execute justice, drag con- 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE STATE OF SIEGE IN HUNGARY. 

4 ear Emperor of Austria pulls hard at the rope which is 

tolling the knell of the House of Hapsburg. Raised 
to the throne in 1848 as the sole hope of his dynasty, he has, 
since 1849, been hailed by his flatterers as the second founder 
of Austria, the Prince who, through the storms of the Revolu- 
tion, preserved intact the domains and the policy of his 
House. Yet it would be difficult to recal one in the long roll 
of European despots who has done so much to frustrate the 
objects and defeat the policy of the dynasty to which he 
belongs. The first purpose of his race has been to increase 
their domains, and he has lost them their richest province. 
For two hundred years Austrian blood and treasure have 
been lavished in the effort to acquire the Italian supremacy 
which Francis Joseph threw away inan hour. The family have 
exulted in their magnificent army, and in his first campaign 
their representative has destroyed its morale. They have 
been proud of unblemished financial faithfulness, and he has 
reduced Austrian obligations to a phrase scarcely more valu- 
able than a Spanish promise. Above all, they have acted reli- 
giously on the maxim “ Divide et impera,” but the present Em- 
peror, while striving to obliterate the differences which were 
his safety, has cemented his noblest provinces in the strong 
cohesion of hate. Venetia and Hungary are united at last, 
but it is in their abhorrence of him. Victorious in 1848, he 
learned no lesson of moderation from the reverse his empire 
had just survived ; beaten in 1860, he forgot none of the evil 
counsels which had brought him so near his doom. Despot 
and constitutionalist, he has failed in both capacities, and 
half of his subjects despise the liberties the refusal of which 
has changed the other half into his earnest foes. Beaten in 
battle, tricked in diplomacy, hated by his people, and scorned 
by his brother despots, the Emperor resolves by one grand 
coup to excel all previous failures, and compel, at last, the 
retribution he has so long deserved. 

The Emperor of Austria has declared war on Hungary. 
That is the simple meaning of the last news from Vienna. 
The reign of the Palatines is to be replaced by that of a 
military governor. The lord-lieutenants of counties, many 
of them hereditary, have been summarily dismissed. The 
taxes and the recruits are to be obtained by the sword. The 
tribunals are all abolished, and replaced by the decrees of 
Austrian courts-martial, and “ the rst bill presented to the 
Reichsrath will be one to ensure Ministerial responsibility.” 
The Germans are to be petted that they may be willing gaolers 
to the Hungarians. In political English, Hungary 1s placed 
in a state of siege, and punished for asking for a constitution 
like a fortress for too long a resistance, by being given up to 
Everywhere throughout Hungary the soldiery 








scripts into the ranks to help to oppress their countrymen, 


! ° ° 
jand kill yw who dare to remark, like the cabman of 
| Fiesole, t 

| pleasure. 


nat their horses are too tired to do the officers’ 
Englishmen, happily, cannot even realize what a 
state of siege extended over a whole country really means. 


It means just what the sacking of a city means, neither more 


nor less. Only the insults and the torture, the losses and 
the oppression which stormers crowd into some two days, 
the Austrian army will extend throughout the ensuing year. 
| It means the total loss of every privilege, the extinction of 
|all value in property, hourly menaces, perpetual suffering 
and wrong, all the horrors which distinguish a reign of 
terror added to all those inherent in civil war. And these 
miseries are to be inflicted upon a whole nation, upon twelve 
millions of human beings, simply for daring to prefer a con- 
stitution which for a thousand years has kept them a noble 
people, to one which the Sovereign chose to invent that he 
might destroy their nationality. There is something in 
the despotism of these Hapsburgs which stirs the blood as 
no other despotism can. Other Houses have done acts as 
evil, but at least they had a motive which explained, if it 
could not transfer to us, their contempt for the justice of 
God. The Russian Czars mean to conquer the world. The 
Bonapartes tyrannize in the name of society and civiliza- 
tion. But these Austrians have neither cause, nor plea, nor 
vivifying hope: they destroy nations from personal pique, and 
ruin an empire to please a priest. - , 
Invective, however, though never so well deserved, is but 
a waste of breath. It often pleases Heaven to abstain from 
the visible punishment of political crime, and when Ferdinand 
of Naples died in his bed aking, Francis Joseph of Austria 
may hope to survive unhurt by the execrations of all good 
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men. Our business is not to denounce the wickedness of | gize for the interest with which they have heard during the 


his act, but to point out its folly. War between France and 
Austria is, as most men believe, imminent in the spring. 
Already Italy is seething with the agitation which precedes a 
new stroke for the rest of her lost domains. Already the 
hint has gone forth from the ‘Tuileries that the way to 
Rome lies through Venice, that now as always it is the Red 
Sea which leads to the promised land. In April, unless all 
political signs are valueless, Austria will have to struggle 
once more for her existence as a dominant State. And at 
this very moment, when the Emperor, already overmatched, 
needs every hand and purse in his dominions, he declares 
one-half of his subjects rebels only to be governed by the 
sword. Imagine England declaring war on Scotland justas 
Ireland rises in rebellion and France threatens inva- 
sion, and we have the exact analogy of the Austrian 
situation. The best section of the army of defence will 
be Hungarian. The army of reserve must be formed of 
Hungarian conscripts. Hungary is the only province which 
could replenish the military chest, and yet in the supreme 
moment of respite granted him, the Emperor decrees that he 
will have no conscripts unless they are dragged by force; no 
supplies but what can be served by soldiers who waste more 
in the seizure than they bring to the military chest. His 
greatest danger arises from Napoleon’s intrigues, and he 
gives them at once a justification. His most immediate 
need is alliances, and he rejects one which would double 
his force. His strongest hope is in the hostility which French 
aggression excites in Europe ; and he blunts its edge by the 
answer that France can inflict no misery which he has not him- 
self commanded. Time was everything for Austrian purposes. 
The Hungarians, however allied to ltaly, were not yet pre- 
pared to break with Vienna, had not yet passed the point when 
every concession is pronounced too late. Up to Tuesday last 
it was possible, by merely leaving the question open, to paralyze 
the party of action, and leave to Hungarian statesmen hopes 
which had all the force of arguments. By establishing mili- 
tary government, the Emperor sacrifices at a stroke his 
solitary vantage-ground. If Hungary rises and fails, he can 
but govern it by his soldiery, and he is doing that now. 
The worst doom a rebel can meet is military execution, and 
that sentence is passed before the rebellion is declared. His 
own measures have doubled the direct force of his adver- 
saries, while their indirect gain has been almost inconceiv- 
able. The traditionary belief of Conservatives that Austria 
is a European necessity, was a tower of strength for the 
Emperor. But even Tories cannot protest on behalf of a 
Prince whose avowed object is despotism, and who, rather 
than adhere to the constitution which is his title, declares 
war on his subjects in order that they may help to maintain 
another war on his foes. Menaced by foes and harassed by 
mutineers, the general thrashes his orderly to make sure of 
his faithful aid. 
If success be possible from such devices, statecraft and 
history are as valueless as principle. 





HOM@OPATHIC ANNEXATION. 

pom French soldiers are by this time accustomed to en- 

camp, even in times of peace, on soil which does not 
belong to them. It is hardly any use for us to attempt 
to keep our eye upon the French flag. That emblem of 
armed intervention is to be seen in all quarters of the globe. 
It protects the Pope from heresy at Rome. It guards the 
interest of Christianity at Beyrout. It propagates the Ro- 
man Catholic faith in Cochin China. It rectifies its own 
frontier on the Alps. Everywhere, at all times, in all sea- 
sons, the Imperial Eagles are on the move. This perpetual 
vitality, this indefatigable missionary spirit, this wonderful 
disposition to keep the world on the gui vive, is perplexing 
to Europe, and must sooner or later have an end. When 
the estimable M. Malaise was discovered with his hand in a 
gentleman’s pocket, he was not at a loss forareply : “ It is 
not theft,” said he, “it is my cursed organ of acquisitive- 
ness.” With the utmost belief in the sincerity of French 
policy, it is difficult to close one’s eyes to the fact 
that the Imperial agents possess this organ in a highly 
developed degree. hile Europe is told of annexation 
and rumours of annexation, it is not surprising if she 
follows with mingled admiration and alarm the escapades 
of that volatile crusader, the French soldier. She pur- 
sues him on his too frequent pilgrimages with inquiring eyes, 
each moment expecting to hear the well-known word of 
command, “ Signifer, statue signum, hic manebimus optimée.” 


last week that Napoleon IIT. has again clapped his hang 
sonorously upon his sword, that French drums have beg, 
heard beating, and French soldiers seen moving in the little 
valley of Dappes, which belongs to the Canton of Vang, 
We are accustomed already to the sensation produced by 
this sort of intelligence. We feel almost as if we could 
predict what is the matter. The valley of Dappes isa y 
little valley, containing about twenty chalets, and afford; 
pasturage to about sixty cows. Can it, however, be doubt 
that, somehow or other, the great cause of civilization ig 
once more at stake? French honour is, perhaps, involved, 
Perhaps religion has been insulted, in the person of some 
venerable parish priest’s cow. Or, lastly, may it be that 
France is weary of the slow process of universal suffrage, 
and has determined henceforward to rectify her own frontiers 
by a speedier method, no longer untying her diplomatic knots, 
but cutting them asunder with the sword. We are happy, 
however, to be able to relieve our minds from such sinister 
suspicions. The Moniteur affirms, and accordingly we 
believe, that the whole affair has been an error, not a crime, 
Oliver has not asked for more. France has not been annex- 
ing again. Ifthe French Zouave has passed the frontier 
too hastily, and occupied a valley which belongs to other 
nations, it has been without the orders of his own Govern. 
ment. Let us consider his habits of life, and not forget hig 
temptations. He has been accustomed to look upon frontier 
lines as geographical expressions, and has hastily concluded 
that he has a right to march and settle anywhere. For 
this we must not blame the French Cabinet. This is not a 
case of “theft ;” it is only the Zouave’s “cursed organ of 
acquisitiveness.” 

The truth seems to be that the valley of Dappes, since the 
time of the Treaty of Vienna, has never been recognized 
thoroughly by the Cabinet of the Tuileries as Swiss ground. 
The valley lies upon the very frontier line of Switzerland 
and France; stretching between three mountain peaks, 
which belong to the range of the Jura. Mont Dale, ia 
whose summit that portion of the Jura culminates which 
forms the Swiss frontier, overhangs it from the south-east. 
On its west it is bounded by the opposite and adjacent brow 
of the Mont des Tuffes. On its north lies Mont Arzier, part 
of the Noir Mont, or Black Mountain, an elevation little 
inferior in height to Mont Déle. Between these three moun- 
tain termini the valley is to be found, consisting of a shred 
of pasture land in the middle of forests and hills, and pro- 
ductive of little beyond wood and cheeses. The only military 
value which the Valley des Dappes possesses, it derives from 
the roads which intersect it. In the first place, the road 
which runs southward from the French garrison at Rousses 
to Faueille and Gex—skirting the French frontier—passes 
between Mont Dole and the more westerly Mont des Tutes. 
In the second place, a road, parting from the former road in 
the valley, runs eastward, between Mont Dole on the south 
and Mont Arzier on the north, to Saint-Cergues, and ulti- 
mately reaches the Lake of Geneva. The possession of the en- 
tire valley may therefore be said to bring with it a qualified 
command of two routes—the first of which forms the French 
line of communication between Rousses and Gex, the second 
of which opens a communication between Rousses and the 
Lake of Geneva. 

For three hundred years the valley has been a bone of 
contention to various frontier Powers. It has passed occa- 
sionally from hand to hand, and rarely settled down into the 
ae of anybody for more than a mere term. But 
it was not till about a hundred years ago that it could pre- 
tend to importance. About that time the French Minister 
determined to open a direct route to the Lake of Geneva, 
and to establish, if possible, an independent depdét at Versoix, 
upon the borders of the lake. In 1797, the French Directory 
made direct overtures to the Government of Berne, with a 
view to obtain a cession of some land in the neighbourhood 
of Rousses, and to construct a military road upon Versoix. 
Napoleon, at this time in command of the army of Italy, was 
desirous that Milan should be more directly Ramedied with 
France by the medium of the Lake of Geneva, Versoix, and 
the Valley des Dappes. His idea was warmly seconded by 
the French Government, and during the whole period of the 
duration of the Republic and the Empire, the valley was the 
subject of negotiations, cessions, and retrocessions, between 
Switzerland and France. In 1814, the Treaty of Paris re- 
stored the Valley des Dappes to the Swiss; but when the 
Congress of Vienna met, the delegates of France had orders 
to insist that it should pass once more into French hands. 





Neither, then, need England, nor need the Continent, apolo- 


They urged that though in itself of little value, it was neces- 
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oxy to France for the opening of a new commercial route 
upon her frontiers, and they offered accordingly to give 
Celigny in exchange for Dappes. The plenipotentiaries ap- 

ared at first to recognize the justice, or at least the rea- 
sonableness, of the French claim. They declared on 10th 
November, 1814, that they would do their best “to preserve 
the Valley des Dappes for France.” Subsequently, however, 





their views appear to have changed, for in the declaration of | 


March 30th, 1815, we find this article, which received at a 
later date the formal ratification both of Switzerland and 
Europe : “ La Vallée des Dappes ayant fait partie du Canton 
de Vaud, lui est rendue.” 

The disposition thus made was vexatious and unsatisfac- 
tory, as far as France was concerned. Continual negotia- 
tions have since been kept alive with the object of rectifying 
what to French eyes was an injustice. Latterly, the valley 
came to be regarded as a kind of semi-neutral territory, in 
which, pendente lite, no jurisdiction was to be exercised by 
either party. But it is not to be forgotten that in the eyes 
of Europe it belongs to Switzerland, and that no prior decla- 
ration of opinion on the part of the Vienna plenipotentiaries 
¢an hold good against the subsequent authoritative conclu- 
sion to which Europe came upon the subject. Such was the 
state of affairs, as far as European treaty was concerned, till 
a few weeks ago, when inferring too hastily that the Swiss 
officers were about to arrest a Frenchman in the valley, the 
French troops at Rousses moved forward and occupied the 
hamlet of Cressoniéres, which is in the centre of the disputed 
land. 

We are not about to exaggerate the importance of this 
little valley. That it is of no military value at all is untrue. 
Napoleon I. distinctly pointed out to the French Directory 
the use that might be madg of it. Europe is jealous na- 
turally of the least encroachment on Swiss ground, and 
French garrisons are at present near enough in all conscience 


to the Lake of Geneva, without a new move in that direc- | 


tion from a fresh part of the French frontier. But whatever 


its value, it is ridiculous to suppose that these questions of | 


frontier lines and demarcation can be settled in a French 
sense by a few companies of grenadiers. It is only in bar- 
barous ages when a controversy is pending that a Brennus 
is to be allowed to cast his sword into the seale. The French 
general at Rousses has attempted to repeat the operation 


erformed two years ago by the American commander at | 


amet Island; and to take nine-tenths of the law 
into his own hands. This, of course, cannot be permitted ; 
and Napoleon ILI. probably regrets himself the act of his 
own agent. His official organ formally disavows all intention | 
on the part of the Emperor’s Government to decide the little | 
dispute about Dappes in a summary and discourteous way. 

The invasion of the valley is not, they suggest, to be consi- | 
dered as a conspiracy against Switzerland’s peace, or the | 
peace of Europe. Be it so. Europe is only too anxious to | 
regard the matter as a mere contretemps, for she is far from | 
wishing to embroil herself in a quarrel for the sake of a/| 
mountain hamlet and a few mountain cows. 


| 





THE POSITION AND FETTERS OF THE ENGLISH 
CHURCH. 

RE the avowed friends of the Church of England, or its 
avowed enemies, the more likely to cripple its in- 
fluence and waste its higher privileges? Will the Tories, 
exultant over Wednesday divisions, the Bishops and dog- 
matists, who cry out for a more stringent application 
of the “article” test, or the Anti-State-Church party of 
Mr. Miall and Dr. Foster, effect the next breach in that 
venerable fabric ? Recently the Liberation of Religion 
Society has done more to interest politicians on behalf of 
the Church of England than any of her own warmest friends. 


As soon as it was realized that any strong party among the | 
. t=] . 5 ~ £ 2 " 
jreception; thirdly, and what on the present occasion was 


Dissenters were anxious to break up the National Church, 
and seize and divide its revenues, the genuine affection with | 
which it is regarded by the English people showed itself at 
once. Exceedingly few thoughtful men wish to see the down- 
fal of the National Establishment. Most persons believe that 
it alone preserves English religious organization from that | 
complete pulverization which the pettiness of sectarian 
auimosities and democratic rule almost inevitably tend to 
mspire. Among the Dissenters, those who wish to see an 
end of the Church of England are, we believe, the small | 
minority ; and most of the more thoughtful of them hold that | 
its quiet and orderly organization exercises a tranquillizing in- | 
fluence on the noisier of the voluntaryist party, and radiates | 
& certain dignity of demeanour and liberality of temper far . 


| beyond the boundary of its own sphere. There is but one 
|influence that can arrest this returning loyalty of all the 
highest and brogdest thought of the day to the standard of 
the National Church. And this influence is the tendency 
of which we see but too much sign, to interpret ag strictly 
as may be its excluding tests, and resist all the innumerable 
| pleas tor a larger catholicity of inclusion. 
We have no sympathy with the results of most of the 
| Essays and Reviews; and if Dr. Lushington’s judgment 
}on Mr. Heath’s case in the Court of Arches the other day, 
| as corrected by Mr. Heath’s own letters to the Times and 
| Telegraph, give any adequate impression of that gentleman’s 
|judgment and creed, we should certainly regret that the 
| new crusade against wandering beliefs had been begun with 
jhim. But the fact that Mr. Rowland Williams and Mr. 
| Heath represent disadvantageously the struggling thought 
|of hundreds, if not thousands, of clergymen, must not be 
| allowed to divert our attention from the nature of the crisis 
| which is now threatening the English Chureh. On the one 
hand, we find a growing force of conviction that the Articles 
and the Athanasian Creed with its damnatory clauses, are a 
| heavy weight round the neck of honest and independent 
thought. On the other hand, we see a growing disposition 
to make this burden weigh heavier than ever, to insist with 
/new minuteness on verbal agreement with the acknowledged 
'formularies of the Chureh; in short, to enforce in the 
| Church the same kind of spiritual tyranny and exaction which 
|we so often condemn in the Scotch Free Kirk, and which 
we see enforced in a few of the English dissenting sects with 
|a rigour that estranges all the more manly, to say nothing 
of the more thoughtful, minds from the ministerial profession. 
|This growing disposition to fetter strictly the freedom of 
| faith cannot, we think, enjoy any permanent success. But 
|in the mean time it may do great and permanent harm. It 
is a critical time for the Church of England. There is so 
much in her to love and admire, that if she stands forth as the 
guardian, not indeed of licence, but of tempered freedom, 
much of what is called the “advanced” thought of the day 
| may be won into her service, and subdued into a deeper and 
| truer apprehension of the supernatural principle which she 
‘embodies. We are no advocates of that kind of Laodicean 
| tepidity, against which St. John was told to deliver so severe 
la rebuke. It is not for mere breadth that we ask, bat 
for that freedom which is essential to any true depth. When 
men who are in the first ardour of youthful thought meet 
with warnings and menaces not to doubt certain verbal pro- 


| positions, the more manly they are, the more they will re- 


coil from such a restriction; and if they are also rash in in- 
tellect, as most young and eager thinkers are, they will assume 
(not unjustifiably) that that way superstition lies rather than 
the truth. No man believes with any depth or force that 
which he has not learned to believe for himself. Indeed, many 
are repelled for years, perhaps for a lifetime, from seriously 
trying a region of truth which they find fenced in by so 
many lines of arbitrary restriction. Every arbitrary limita- 
tion on the liberty of faith is directly subversive of its deeper 
influence. 

What, then, must be the effect of such an illustration 


of the position of the English clergyman as the recent 
| judgment in the Court of Arches? We do not speak of Mr. 


| Heath’s individual and eccentric heresies, but of the theolo- 
gical law which Dr. Lushington thought himself compelled 
to promulgate from the bench as defining the range of a 
| clergyman’s language, if not his thoughts. Dr. Lushington 
| felt compelled to“ construe” the 11th article so far as to deter- 
| mine what phraseology a clergyman might safely use about 
| justification by faith; with his thoughts, Dr. Lushington 
'reminds us, he has, of course, no right to meddle. 

“ First, he held with Bishop Burnet that by justification 
was meant being received into the favour of God ; secondly, 
that the merit of Our Savicur was the great cause of that 


perhaps most important, that the person so to be received 
must have faith in the redemption of mankind through Jesus 
Christ. He did not enter into the consideration how far a 
very extended meaning might be given to the expression, by 
faith ; it sufficed for the present purpose to say, ‘ faith in the 
redemption through Jesus Christ, and that it must be faith in 
the person to be justified.’ As to the latter part of the con- 
struction, he thought he was confirmed by the grammatical 
construction; the words which followed were, ‘and not for 
our own works or deserving ;’ the necessary inference was that 
our own faith was contemplated as well as owr own works.” 
Such are the highly complex theological propesitions in 
conformity with which every English clergyman is w 
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that he must keep his language at least, in strict conformity. 
And yet there are some of the deepest thinkers among our 
English divines who maintain that the Thiyty-nine Articles 
are so many bulwarks against the tyranny of a narrow sec- 
tarianism, so many landmarks to guide, without in any way 
fettering, thought. We shall esteem it a fortunate result 
if this decision shall tend to dispossess the leaders of English 
theological investigation of any such dream. 

What thoughtful and conscientious man, at the age at which 
an English student must choose his work in life, would 
choose to bind himself to keep all his language—and if his lan- 
guage, then his thought also—concerning one of the minutest 
points of ‘religious psychology, within the circle of this set 
of definitions? The man who could guarantee this for him- 
self, at the age at which ordination vows are usually taken, 
would rarely be fit for his work. What the Church wants 
is men who, without any cut-and-dried views as to the exact 
processes of salvation, have a manly and profound faith in 
the supernatural Will and Goodness in which all Nature is 
rooted, and in the perfect manifestation of that Will at 
that one focus of human history where the vicissitudes of an 
earthly lot were permitted to enshrine the Light of every 
earthly existence ;—where action and passion, life and death, 


. “* . are 
those complicated trammels on spiritual liberty which the 
wisdom of a past age has provided. If the Church of England 
is to regain its fascination over the educated, and to spread it 
amongst the ignorant, it must simplify its demands on the 
clergy. Men of power and of faith will never be wanting who 
will dedicate themselves to the service of the cross ; but t 
will not long be found in any numbers to accept as part of 
that service a complicated, and perhaps contradictory, code of 
abstruse philosophy concerning the pathology of moral dig. 
ease and regeneration. 





HOW TO AVOID A COTTON FAMINE. 

\ ITH the cotton-trade of the world within her grasp, 

India appears to hesitate whether to seize the prize, 
The cotton, though coming, is not yet come. Fifty thousang 
bales are said to be lying unsold at Mirzapore, and tho 
there are signs of increased activity in the cotton distri 
there is as yet no enthusiasm in the bazaar. The price of 
the staple scarcely fluctuates, and the factors are doubtful 
about increased advances. So unusual a reluctance to grow 
rich, of course excites something almost approaching to 
| anger among men to whom cotton seems a necessity of life, 





the cradle and the cross, became the transparent media of |and all kinds of explanations are hazarded. According to 
a glory which the ages had desired to see. If there be One party, the cotton-growers are too stupid to understand 
such a faith as this in a man, there is nothing but mis-|the prospect before them; another avers that the means of 
chief—the deadliest mischief—in hampering him with a con- | transit are hopelessly insufficient ; and a third repeats the old 
fession of faith as to the morbid pathology of human evil, or | Nonsense about increasing the breadth of cultivation. The 
even the exact modus operandi of the Divine grace. The Times has hit the true reason, but apparently without a 
healing power is sufficient, without any minute analysis of its | idea of the way in which that reason operates to restrict the 
ways, to produce health. We do not mean to throw con- |exports. We have previously explained that for our present 
tempt on such fields of thought; but we say that no true need increased breadth of cultivation is not required, the 
well-wisher to the English Church will desire to lay | existing fields being amply sufficient to yield us two millions 
down authoritatively any stereotyped route for all thinkers | of bales without extravagant pressure, and that the means of 
to pursue. No more dangerous or fatal approximation | transit, though slow, do at presen suffice to convey the 
to the bondage of Scotch Presbyterianism and English ‘cotton throughout the continent, and will therefore suflice to 
sectarianism can be imagined than the warning to all |carry it to the ports. It remains only to explain in some 





clergymen that they are bound to keep their phraseology 
within the legal interpretation of the thirty-nine complex 
propositions, to the elucidation of two of which Dr. Lush- 
ington the other day devoted several anxious hours. 

Many people will acquiesce in these remarks as not only 
true but trite, who will yet profess their inability to see a 
remedy. The Established Church, they will say, must have 
some distinct and definite centre of faith, otherwise there is 
no security that the English people will be taught the 
Christian faith at all. Of course this is so. Butjwe confess 
this seems to us no excuse for an elaborate dogmatic network 
in which to ensnare every clerical mind that ventures to seek 
out its own faith in the way which God’s Providence adapts 
to its individual wants. The natural provision for a central 
unity of faith is the form of worship provided for the clergy 
to use ; and we do not see why every man who can heartily 
use the liturgy of the Church (stripped of the Athanasian 
anathema, which few of any earnest school now deny to be 
an injury to all who retain it), should not be permitted to 
enter it without further test of any kind. The intellectual 
rationale of the Church’s worship is not a matter to be dic- 
tated by one age to another; and tle only result of per- 
mitting it, is to drain the noblest of our national institutions 
of the power which is best fitted to speak and act through it. 
It is a significant fact that there are few eminent men in 
any profession but the Church—whether law, science, lite- 
rature, or politics—who would not shrink with something 
like shame from submission to the complicated tests which 
the Church requires from the clergy. Which of our leading 
statesmen—unless it be Mr. Gladstone—would venture to 
— any conviction on the eleventh or thirteenth articles ? 

hich of our great jurists, scientific discoverers, or authors, 
would pronounce confidently on the relative efficacy of con- 
scious belief, and of implicit and undiscerned divine influence 
in purifyingthesoul? Indeed,if we go tothedivinesthemselves, 
the first and greatest names which occur to us are those of 
men whom half the religious world denounces as heretics, 
while the other half gratefully acknowledges that through 
their teaching Christ has first become a reality. If Dr. Lush- 
ington were set to work on the writings of Arnold, Maurice, 
Kingsley, Jowett, Robertson, and fifty others, we suspect he 
would soon find himself obliged to pass very much such a 
sentence as he has just passed on Mr. Heath. We have 
faith in the National Church, because we have a deep faith 
in that eternal message which it announces to every in- 
dividual, as well as to every society, that cares to escape 
the downward gravitation of merely earthly life. But we are 
quite sure that the power of that message is frittered away by 


| detail the cause of the Indian hesitancy. 

Two elements enter into the Indian cotton-trade which are 
not found in that of the South, and which greatly impede 
speculation. There is an excessive delay between the issue 
of orders and their execution, and the class which must bear 
the heaviest risk is wholly without capital. In England, if 
the price of cotton in time of peace rose a halfpenny a pound, 
orders to New Orleans shippers would at once become rapid, 
the capitalist knowing well that as the supply must come 
from the South, his own share will be received before the new 
supplies have produced a fall. The Indian merchant knows 
nothing of the kind. Take a Calcutta shipper who is con- 
vinced that cotton at the last quotations wil! leave hima 
great profit. He will not move for a little one, for he 
has eight per cent. to pay for his money, and he “does 
not go to India for change of air.” He issues the order, 
and then has to wait five months at the least for its execu 
tion. It takes three weeks, or the whole time of the voyage 
from America, merely to get a reply. A month will elapse 
in buying the cotton, and collecting the carts, and four 
months at least in the long and devious route from Nagpore 
to Mirzapore, and Mirzapore to Caleutta, round two sides of a 
triangle which embraces an empire. Still the cotton arrives, 
and he has then to rescrew and ship it, operations which takes 
;month, while the voyage which ends his labour occupies four. 
In other words, ter months is the minimum time which must 
‘elapse between his decision to buy and the arrival of the 
staple in Liverpool. It is to avoid this delay, and not 
trouble, that the coast districts are always first drained of 
‘their cotton ; but it is Nagpore which must feed England, 
‘and till the railways are open this is the hindrance of Nag- 
pore. Ten months is enough in these days for a revolution, 
enough to reunite the American States, or to subjugate the 
|South, or to recognise Southern independence, or to break 
| the blockade, or to do any one of the many things which may 
isend cotton down to half its existing price. A caiculation 
extending through such a period becomes a prophecy ; and 
‘men with twenty per cent. to be made at their doors hesi- 
| tate, not unwisely. 

If the shipper did not, the man who supplies him would. 
The order for cotton is given, not as in America to 1f8 
owner, a great planter, but to the cotton-factor. If he simply 
passed it on to the grower, binding himself to buy, this would 
not signify, for he has capital and might readily bear the 
risk. But he does nothing of the kind. He simply 1- 
creases the ryot’s advances, leaving the peasant to bear the 




















whole risk of falling markets and droughty seasons. Sup- 
posing the crop to fail, it is peasant not factor who has to 
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take the low price and repay his advances all the same. | fairly in the market as the rival of the Southern States. Had 


The t hesitates. » th 
American politics, but he knows only too painfully that the 
crop is a gambling one, and that in any result he and not 
his customer will have the losses to bear. He is neither 
stupid nor lazy, nor averse to a decent risk, On the con- 
. the avidity with which he flung himself into the 
hemp trade, whenthe Russian war raised the price, might 
have taught a lesson to British farmers. But hemp at its 
usual price still gave him subsistence, which cotton at below 
its usual price certainly will not do. If the blockade were 
to end, for example, half his crop would be left on his hands, 
or sold for its cost, leaving him his advances to pay off by 
mortgaging future labour. He has no capital to bear risks 
of that aggravated kind, and no inclination to use it if he 
had, and he needs security. 
The factor would give it him if secure, for the English 
merchant would stand behind him with his fixed price, and 
the one object is to devise this security for the next three 


ears. At the end of that time the difliculty vanishes, for | 


the railways will be complete, the shipper may make his own 

ins on the spot in two days, and in five more may have 
his cotton stored in the pressing-rooms ready for embarkation. 
But those three years are our time of trial, and the difli- 
culty must be overcome. Excessive price will do it, for exces- 
sive price will bring the native capitalists—the greatest 
gamblers on earth—into the field, with a guarantee for the 
ryot ; but the price as yet does not tempt them. They want 
a profit of seventy-five per cent. at least clear before them, 
or an average of ninepence a pound. The Times recom- 
mends Manchester to make long contracts, and doubtless 
that suggestion would solve the problem. But then Manches- 
ter is not a man, but a collection of men, and each individual 


He cannot calculate the chances of} the railways been finished before the American explosion, no 


| difficulty would have occurred, and some temporary measure 
is required, not as a financial expedient, or as a departure 
from sound principle, but as a State grant, intended to avoid 
a grievous calamity. 

A direct promise to give sixpence a pound for all Indian 
cotton brought to England within the next two years would 
be just as efficacious, but the whole loss would then be borne 
by the State. 

LORD LYONS AND MR. SEWARD. 

| M* Seward has for once made a hit. In his recent cor- 
respondence with Lord Lyons he has developed, 
possibly from a novel consciousness of being in the right, an 
unexpected self-restraint, and writing like a gentleman is 
| victorious as a diplomatist. Were we Americans, we should 
| take the strongest objections alike to his theories and his 
| practice, both of which lead by the shortest route to despot- 
\ism, but his language towards his own people is for them to 
consider, and on the international point he is clearly in the 
right. That the President should suspend the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act by military force, that the public safety should be 
officially described as the supreme law, and that all arrests 
ordered by the President should be therefore pronounced 
legal, must seem to sound American minds doctrines tending 
at once to tyranny and insolence. That, however, is no 
affair of ours, or of any foreign State; our only business 
being to see that the Washington Cabinet keeps within the 
pale of international law. And this they certainly as yet 
seem to have done. The British Government, it appears, 
annoyed by the frequent arrests of British subjects, directed 
Lord Lyons to remonstrate on the subject generally, and to 

















man shrinks from the ruin which long contracts with people | complain specifically of the treatment of Messrs. Patrick and 
whom he does not urderstand for a staple of fluctuating | Rahming, two Englishmen resident in New York, who had 
value might in the end produce. A guarantee, if it is to| been arrested and imprisoned without trial. Lord Lyons of 
be given, must be given by the State, and the most scien- | course obeyed his orders, but based his remonstrauce on the 
tific form of giving it is by securing the Indian cotton from | ground that Congress alone could suspend the Habeas Corpus, 
the competition of the American for three years. The effect | and that the “despotic and arbitrary proceedings” of the 
of this, while the Southern ports are closed, would of course | Secretary of State were unconstitutional. 
be nil. The exempted Indian cotton would still bear its; Of the specific cases Mr. Seward disposes at once and 
high price, unaffected by fiscal regulations. But if the/| satisfactorily. Mr. Patrick belongs to a firm which has a 
Southern ports were suddenly opened, the Indian cotton | working partner in Mobile, and which was accustomed to 
must be still protected from equal competition with the | transmit treasonable letters to Europe. He was arrested 
American. We mentioned last week the suggestion that | on that ground, but on establishing his personal innocence 
this might be done through a differential duty. It seems} was released without delay. Mr. Rahming tried to ship 
doubtful, however, how far, on a sudden reopening of the | cannon to North Carolina, and was also imprisoned, but he 
American exports, a differential duty would suflice. The | was only detained ten days, and was released on giving a 
Southern government might indeed be inelined to hold back | bond of 500/. to abstain from any act of hostility to the 
its cotton, or a portion of it, till the higher value could be} United States. It is true that inquiry might just as well 
realized after the expiration of the three years of diflerential | have preceded incarceration, but our countrymen received at 
duty. But if foreed to sell its stock at any price, the} least as fair measure as they would have obtained in a con- 
American cotton might still flow in at a dead loss of the | tinental State, and even in England a Minister once satisfied 
duty to the Southerners, and without any enhancement of} in his own mind would certainly arrest an alien as a pre- 
the ordinary price to the Indian sellers. If this were to be liminary to further inquiry. in India such arrests were 
apprehended, nothing short of an absolute temporary ewelu- | made during the Mutiny by the dozen, a whole Arab tribe 
sion of the American cotton would answer the purpose—a | being in one instance placed under military restraint. In- 
measure which, if needful, would be so strong and exceptional | tolerable, too, as Mr. Seward’s assertion that Englishmen are 
as to be very startling to English politicians. |“ treated with no greater or less rigour than American citi- 
Of course no such measure is in accordance with the prin- zens’? must be to the American mind, it is siill a most 
ciples of free trade. It is neither more nor Jess than a forcible argument to apply to a foreign Government. It 
bounty paid to the Indian shipper, in order to protect our- removes international pique from the discussion. Nobody 
selves from paying a greater amount in Lancashire poor- supposes that Englishmen resident in America are to disre- 
rates. We admit every economic objection, bat the advan- gard American laws, or even exceptional orders, if passed by 
tages offered by the plan may stagger mere theorists. On the plausibly competent authority, and all we have to enforce is 
day the order is issued the dread of disorder in Lancashire that arrests shall only be made for breach of such orders, 
from a cotton famine disappears. The bounty—and we call and not on the mere will of the foreign Power. We do not 
it s0 as the most invidious name we can think of—mighf know that any legislation existing in Austria would justify 
well end im releasing us, once and for all, from dependence | the Ewperor in seizing Englishmen who conveyed letters to 
on States not under our own control. The measure need not | Hungarians in open revolt, but the act would certainly be 
last long. We have named three years as the limit, but if within strict international right. Passing from the individual 
Lord Elgin goes out with a carte blanche to finish the rail- | case, Mr. Seward eagerly seizes the opportunity Lord Lyons 
ways and open the Godavery, it need not last eighteen | had so inadvertently afforded him, Congress, said the British 
months. Lavish expenditure—and by that phrase we imply diplomatist, had not justified this departure from ee | 
the waste of perhaps a million sterling—will hurry on the | forms, and the authority of Congress was necessary to suc 
local works to an almost incredible extent. Double wages, justification, but the argument, besides being unnecessary, is 
for example, would give Captain Haig the command of a| untenable. On the strictest reading of the Constitution, the 
hundred thousand labourers for his canal ; and double wages | President is, perhaps, within his prerogative ; which, though 
imply only the difference between fourpence and eightpeuce | hitherto restrained in practice, is in theory much higher 
aday. The only irremediable obstacle is the supply of rails, | than that of a constitutional monarch. To state the facts 
and that depends absolutely on the pressure Sir Charles | in their broadest form: the President is expected to do any 
Wood chooses to put upon the railway companies. Eighteen | executive act necessary to suppress a rebellion subject to his 
months ought to suffice, and the day the rail from Caleutta| responsibility. Congress can for any such act send him 


touches Nagpore, or the Godavery is open to a native boat! before the Senate sitting under the presidency of the Chief 
drawing four feet of water, the problem is solved, and India! Justice, aud try him for his oflence, but until they do, his exe- 
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cutive orders are not subject to legal questioning. The doubt 
is whether the Constitution, which grants explicitly habeas 
corpus, gives implicitly any power to suspend it, since all 
the powers not given by the Constitution to the Federal 
Government are reserved expressly “to the Safes or the 
People.” But if any one has the power, it is not Congress 
but the President. 

The President does not even require a bill of indem- 
nity. The initiative of rebuke lies with Congress, and 
the refusal of that body to act amounts of itself to such 
a bill. There is not only no power of resistance to any order, 
but no right, except through a machinery which Congress 
alone can set in motion. That an executive despotism ad 
interim was as far from the intention of the framers of the 
constitution as it is from the principles of freedom, may be 

rfectly true, and a very good ground for a new convention, 
But meanwhile the power rests, if anywhere, with the President, 
and not with the Congress, to which Lord Lyons appeals. All 
that the British Government can do is to see that the right 
is reasonably exercised, that Englishmen shall not be arrested 
except upon some ground, and when arrested shall have 
every opportunity of representing their innocence. Lord 
Lyons strikes at the power of arrest itself, and justly earns 
the rebuke that the English law officers could not be ac- 
cepted as exponents of the American constitution. There 
was a grievous want of tact in thus lugging the Attorney 
and Solicitor-General into the argument. Suppose an Ame- 
rican ally of Mr. Smith O’Brien’s were arrested, and claimed 
his discharge on the ground that the American Attorney- 
General held the Alien Act inconsistent with the British 
constitution, the plea would, we venture to say, be received 
with a contempt at least as irritating as Mr. Seward’s not dis- 
courteous reply. Every country must interpret its own laws, 
and the plea for diplomatic interference only arises when those 
laws are directly at variance with international law, or are 
wantonly set aside. Lord Lyons, indeed, seems to affirm the 
right of Congress to pass any law, even to imprison British 
subjects without charge, for he says that body alone can pass 
laws which “ would justify the arbitrary arrest and imprison- 
ment of British subjects ;” but he could not have studied 
the meaning of his own words. Congress has no right of 
the kind, nor has Parliament, which is theoretically a much 
more absolute body, except within the limits of international 
law. Suppose Congress to pass an act confiscating the pro- 
perty of all British subjects, simply because they were 
British subjects, would war not be justified even then ? The 
law with which a Minister has to do is not the municipal, 
but theinternational code, and the only point for him to 
ascertain is whether that law has been violated. The arrest 
of a British subject on a charge of treason, followed by 
sufficient inquiry and release, is certainly not an offence 
against nations, and its relation to internal laws is wholly 
beside the question. Every recognized Government is a 
whole to external nations, and whether the Executive ex- 
ceeds its precise powers is a matter for its own subjects 
alone. Our treaties are not with Congress, nor should we 
hold America exempt from the consequences of any violent 
act, because Congress had not authorized the President’s 
action. Suppose he declared war, and captured our ships, 
should we refrain from reprisals because the Constitution 
authorized nothing of the kind? Yet, surely, if the powers 
of Congress do not furnish a plea for exemption, they cannot 
supply one for attack. 

Mr. Seward, we nepeat, is in the right on paper ; in action 
we do not profess either to comprehend or follow him, His 
despatch was succeeded, it would appear, by the letter calling 
upon the States to fortify the Lakes and frontier ; a sequence 
only natural in his own mind. Obviously, it suited him to 
seem to expect a war with England, but even then we can- 
not perceive the meaning of his circular. The only use of 
fortification would be to prevent an attack from Canada. Yet 
Mr. Seward, who, whatever his rank as a statesman, is ac- 
quainted with the history of his own country, must be per- 
fectly well aware that it is not from that side an attack 
would be commenced. Fortifying Lake Erie would not pro- 
tect New York, or prevent us from throwing supplies into 
Charleston or Mobile. The war, if such a calamity did 
occur, would be a maritime one, and fortifications on the 
Lakes would no more affect its result than fortifications in 
Utah, or in the centre of Pennsylvania. It is even difficult 
to believe that the circular was issued to alarm Mr. 
Seward’s countrymen. He certainly did not want to cause 
the fall in the funds which followed the announcement, or to 
give to the South so strong a ground of encouragement and 
resistance. We believe that his real motive was to prove 








° . — 
his own earnestness ; to convince the British Government 
that the Cabinet was prepared for extreme measures, read 
for war with Europe as well as the South. He wasted hig 
breath. Englishmen already give the Government at Wash. 
ington credit for any amount of energetic folly, and are only 
too ready to believe that the States have not learnt the first 
maxims of successful administration. And so believing, the 
are just as ready, if need be, to encounter the menaced dan 4 
as if America were Mexico, and to be coerced by a smal] 
squadron and a battalion of marines. ( 

We receive from America constant assurances that thig 
journal is excepted from the censure it pleases our cousing 
to bestow on the larger portion of the English press. We 
entreat our friends in the West, if they believe us honest 
when we stand up for the principle which they, all too un. 
consciously, are defending, to believe us also when we pre- 
sent them unpalatable facts. There is not the slightest 
wish in this country for a war with the United States, for 
that war must of necessity aid the South, and whatever 
Americans may think, the British people will never aid wij. 
lingly to establish a power the corner-stone and foundation 
of which is human slavery. Utterly as the American tone 
shocks the taste, and offends the moral sense of our aristo. 
cracy, the nation, if not pro-Northern, is heartily hostile to 
the South. But while it has no wish to complicate further 
difficulties, already too great, the British Government has no 
dread of a war with the United States. It had very little 
when the first incident of war would have been the loss of 
the cotton supply, and that restraint is at last removed, 
There is nothing now to prevent action except the kindly 
feeling which, despite of many appearances, still exists in 
the mass of the people towards the great Republic. Let the 
politicians in their reckless pursuit of popular favour but 
tear away that last bond, et Americans will find too late 
that with their Union they have lost the power of violating 
international law, and setting at nought those courtesies 
_— among nations as among gentlemen, keep friendship 

rm. 





THE FIGHTING STRENGTH OF ITALY. 


[ is lawful, as we all know from our school-days, to receive 

lessons from an enemy. It is questionable, however, 
whether such a source of information is a reliable one. At 
any rate that class of the British public which derives its im- 
pressions as to the strength of Italy from Austrian sources, 
is very likely to be deceived. In all Austrian writings and 
speeches about Italy, we find it assumed as an incontro- 
vertible fact, not only that Austria is superior to Italy in 
military power, but that Austria is so superior that the very 
idea of any single-handed struggle between the two is utterly 
absurd. Even in the Liberal press of Vienna we constantl 
meet with statements, that if it were not for France, Austria 
could crush the upstart kingdom of Italy almost without an 
effort. As there is no probability that the Emperor Napo- 
leon would consent under any circumstances to see tis 
greatest work undone, there is not much danger in uttering 
boasts which are never likely to be put to the test of trial; 
but more than this, such assumptions as these are not only 
undignified, but, in our opinion, they are not justified by 
facts. 

As far as the past goes, the Austrian army has no cause 
to speak contemptuously of the force of Sardinia. In the 
campaigns of ’48 and °49, the armies of Charles Albert, 
though inferior in numbers, in generalship, and in artillery, 
to the Austrian, maintained for some months a more than 
equal contest. It was only the possession of Verona and the 
fhilitary talent of Radetsky which turned the scale in favour 
of Austria. Verona is still unfortunately in the hands of 
Germany, but Radetsky is gone and has left no successor, 
while Sardinia with its four to five millions of inhabitants has 
been developed into a nation of twenty-two millions of Ita- 
lians. Again, in 1859, the decisive victories of Solferino and 
Magenta were undoubtedly won by the French armies; the 
Sardinians took a prominent part in both, but from their 
inferiority in numbers to the French, not the principal part. 
At San Martino, where the Sardinians were opposed to the 
Austrians alone, the result was the same as im any other 
battle of that campaign, so fatal to the arms of Austria. At 
the present moment the Italian army would go into any en- 
gagement with the Austrians on equal terms, with the recol- 
lection of past triumphs and the expectation of future victory 
—a fact whose importance cannot easily be over-estimated 
in caleulating the chances of success or failure. 

The real question is, whether in the event of a war within 
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a few months’ time, the Sardinians would meet the Austrians 
upon equal terms. Now, without placing undue reliance on 
official statistics, we may take them as an approximation to 
the trath, and our own experience has led us to believe that 
all statistics issuing from the Sardinian Government possess 
more than an average amount of accuracy. Previously, then, 
to the annexation of Naples, the total force of the Italian 
army consisted, in round numbers, of a little over 190,000 
men. ‘This foree was composed of 27° battalions of Bersa- 
lieri, amounting to 16,000 in all; of 17 regiments of cavalry, 
puinbering 13,000 rank and file ; of 8 regiments of artillery, 
averaging 2000 men per regiment ; and of 56 regiments 
of infantry, which at that period contained 122,000 sol- 
diers. The remaining 23,000 troops were composed of the 
sappers and miners, the military train, and the armed gen- 
darmerie. np | 

Of this army the flower undoubtedly consists in the Ber- 
saglieri. From the four battalions which General Alessan- 
dro della Marmora had created before his too early death, 
the number had grown last year to 27, and, we believe, has 
since been considerably increased. Their great merit, to 
unprofessional eyes, consists in the rapidity and regularity of 
their movements. Their march on ordinary occasions is so 
rapid that it requiresavery quick walker to keep up with them, 
while at morning drill we have known them run at full speed 
from the Piazza d’ Armi at Turin to their barracks, a distance of 
nearly two miles, without pausing to take breath. They are 
icked men, better paid than the troops of the line, and held in 
figher estimation. A Bersagliere who misconducts himself 
js removed into an infantry regiment, a practice of which the 
officers of the line complain with some reason, as tending to 
degrade the ordinary regiments. They are still but partially 
armed with Minié rifles, and it used to be a complaint with 
the regular army at Naples that the rifles which had been 
prepared for them were given instead by the Sardinian Go- 
vernment to the Garibaldian volunteers. We remember, 
however, being told at Gaeta by a Sardinian officer, that the 
fact of his men being provided with the old carbines was a 
positive advantage in fighting the Neapolitan troops, as they 
never waited to fire, but charged at once as soon as they got 
within range. Whether this would prove an equal ad- 
vantage against Austrian troops, we are not equally certain. 
The artillery of the Sardinian army has a very high character. 
At Capua and Gaeta it did not appear to us to be as effective 
as that of the Neapolitan. But then the besieged were ac- 
quainted with the ranges beforehand, which the besiegers 
were not; and moreover, the Neapolitan army was as efficient 
as any army could possibly be in every single respect except 
courage. Great stress is laid by Sardinian artillery oflicers 
on the merits of the Cavalli guns, the method of whose con- 
struction is carefully kept secret. The experiments, however, 
to which they were subjected at Gaeta, appeared to us only 
to prove that they were capable of sending projectiles to an 
enormous distance, and occasionally, not habitually, with 
great accuracy. It is the custom of French officers to deny 
the merits of the Sardinian line regiments, and to deny their 
efficiency against Austrian troops. On the other hand, the 


Sardinian officers make a similar comment on the French | 
line regiments, and assert that the strength of the French | 


army lies almost entirely in the Zouaves. Probably both 
statements are influenced by professional jealousy. Cer- 
tainly many of the Sardinian line regiments, especially 
those drawn from the central Italian provinces, are the finest 
looking troops we have ever seen. ‘They are much above the 
average height of the French soldiery, and somewhat above 
that of our own. During the campaign in Southern Italy 
their discipline was perfect under very trying circumstances, 
and when it was supposed that Gaeta would be taken »sby 
assault, the soldiers of the line were as eager as the Bersa- 
glieri to volunteer for the post of danger and honour. The 
full force of a Sardinian infantry regiment is 2880 men, so 
that the line ought to number 161,000 and upwards, instead 
of 122,000. The cavalry, we should think, is inferior to 
the Austrian. The military train is the best and most efli- 
cient to be found in any European army. 

Any one who has ever come across the Sardinian army 
must personally entertain a favourable recollection of it. 
The men are singularly quiet and well conducted. Drunken- 
hess is almost unknown, and on several nights that we passed 
at Mola di Gaeta, while the siege was going on, we never 
came across a drunken soldier, or heard a row of any kind. 
Punishment, too, is rare, and the discipline, though strict, is 
considerate. Whatever may be the evils of the conscription, 


The men are frequently the friends and equals in station of 
their officers, and thus the line of demarcation between the 
officer and the private is comparatively narrow. We have 
seen oflicers and privates dining at the same table d’héte in 
Italy, and playing at the same billiard-tables, without the 
circumstance attracting any attention from Italian bystanders. 
The officers are remarkably well informed in professional 
matters, and, compared with other Italians, not deficient in 
general education. They have nothing of the exclusive- 
ness of our own officers, or of the swagger of the French, 
and to an Englishman they can hardly fail to be agree- 
able, from their cordial acknowledgment of the services 
rendered them by our army in the Crimea. The only 
fault we should find with them, is their habit of using in 
public the Piedmontese “ patois,” a habit which, strange to 
say, the officers from the new provinces fall into rapidly and 
willingly. 

This circumstance is only indicative of the broad general 
fact, that up to this time the old Sardinian army is still the 
basis of the new Italian one. It is a question how far the 
spirit and discipline of the old army can be fused into the 
new ; and the fact that this fusion can only be the work of 
care and time is the chief reason why there has been an 
apparent delay in increasing the number of the Italian army 
to the extent required by the necessities of the country. 
The loss of Savoy has been a heavy one to the army. A 
large and, relatively, an undue proportion of the non-commis- 
sioned officers in the Sardinian army were Savoyards. There 
is no lack of commissioned officers, still less of men, in Italy ; 
but unless efficient non-commissioned officers can be found, 
the newly raised regiments are of little value, and a non-com- 
missioned officer can only be made efficient by experience 
and practice. Then, too, the incorporation of the levies 
from the new provinces into the old regiments has been by 
no means an unmixed gain. The splendid Neapolitan army 
of 120,000 men has dwindled away, partly from its own 
utter demoralization, partly from mismanagement on the part 
of the Dictatorial Government at Naples. There are pro- 
bably not 20,000 Neapolitan soldiers left in the service of 
the Italian Government; and even this small remnant are 
disaffected, disheartened, and of little practical service. We 
have heard great complaints also of the Lombard levies. 
The Tuscans, it is said, are wanting in martial ardour, but 
they are wonderfully obedient to orders; the Romagnols are 
difficult to drill, but have no lack of courage, while the Mi- 
lanese are both timid and insubordinate. The Lombard 
volunteers, however, were some of the best of Garibaldi’s 
troops ; the Neapolitans fought well under the First Napo- 
leon ; and we suspect that, with time and drill, one part of 
Italy will furnish as good soldiers as another. 

When Garibaldi left Naples, a year ago, he stated in his 
parting proclamation that Italy would be lost unless, by 


| the 1st of March, there were 500,000 Italians in arms. The 


Ist of March is long gone by without the demand being re- 
sponded to, and yet nobody, the ex-Dictator perhaps less 
than anybody, considers that the cause of Italy is lost. The 
plain truth is, that Italy cannot afford to keep up an army 
of this magnitude in peace, and that the volunteers will not 
consent to serve unless there is an immediate prospect of 
war. If, as seems probable, there should be a war with Aus- 
tria within the next few months, Italy could bring into the 
field 200,000 regular troops of some kind or other, of whom 
erhaps two-thirds would be fully equal to the Austrians. 
Besides this, she could command almost any number of 
volunteers, who, under Garibaldi and his generals, would 
effectually assist the movements of the regular army, while 
the protection of the country might be safely left for a time 
to the mobilized National. Guard. Moreover, the Italian 
army has now got a general in Cialdini of great talent, and, 
what is no less important, of great reputation. 

The numbers of the Austrian army in Venetia have been 
immensely exaggerated ; 200,000 trained troops are probably 
the utmost Austria would bring into Italy while Hungary has 
to be kept down by force of arms. Fighting in their own 
country, with every man, woman, and child in Venetia on 
their side, the Italians ought to stand a good chance against 
odds like these, not to mention their naval superiority over 
Austria. The Quadrilateral would undoubtedly enable Aus- 
tria to resist the advances of an Italian army ; but whether 
the Austrian army could now march unopposed from Vienna 
to Milan is an open question. The Italy of 1861 is no more 
the Italy of 1848, than the Austria of Schmerling and Be- 
nedek is the Austria of Metternich and Radetsky. 





it has the merit of bringing an educated class of men into 
the ranks, and thus raising the morale of the whole army 
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IAGO. 

HERE are few of Shakspeare’s characters which have en- 
listed so little intellectual power on the stage, in proportion 
to that which Shakspeare had spent on their creation, as that of 
Iago. ‘The reason is not far to seek. To carry public sympathy 
with us is as fascinating as public admiration, and a great actor 
cannot, therefore, profess to be indifferent to the double triumph 
which his art and the nobility of the character that he portrays 
wring from his audience. To take the part of Othello is to gain this 
advantage ; and is, besides, to concentrate gradually the undivided 
and, what is more, the final interest of the audience on himself,—to 
leave the latest as well as the deepest impression on their minds,—to 
gather to himself the awe and pity which half obliterates all other 
thoughts and emotions. Nor is it, perhaps, even to the astute intel- 
lect of a great actor a very pleasant task to identify itself absolutely 
with the evil secrets of such a nature as Jago’s, even for the sake of 
embodying expressively Shakspeare’s far-reaching thought. To any 
actor, however, whose wealth of imagination should be half as inde- 
pendent of his personal character as was Shakspeare’s, it might be 
a delightful as well as deeply-instructing study to delineate the 
character of Jago as Shakspeare conceived it. We have already 
said that Mr. Ryder’s success in portraying under that name the 
ordinary cunning of an ordinary knave does not deserve the trouble 
of criticism. We must add, we fear, that unless Mr. Fechter, 
knowing that he had no actor equal to the part, clipped it inten- 
tionally down to the limits which seemed to him feasible, his acting 
edition is not guiltless of purposely narrowing the range and lower- 

ing the aim of this finely imagined picture. 

It would task the powers of the greatest, of crities—of Coleridge, of 
Goethe, or of Hazlitt—io give anything like an adequate insight 
into the vision which hovered before Shakspeare’s mind in the 
creation of this character. But as we cannot question these great 
_crities, we will attempt to do what is in our power to rectify the 
uneven balance of intellectual favour evinced towards the two lead- 
ing characters of this great play. During the first two acts Zago’s 
character is necessarily, and beyond all comparison, the foremost one. 
In fact, in his breast the whole tragedy still lies an undeveloped 
embryo. Up to this point Shakspeare has merely contrasted the 
true frankness and simplicity of the Moor with the external frank- 
ness of Jago’s craft, and kept our attention concentrated upon 
the brooding mind of the latter. In the third act, the inte- 
rest begins to be divided between the schemer and his victim, 
and gradually, as the poison works, to transfer itself from the 
inventive mind, on the fertility of which there is less and less occa- 
sion to draw, to the fatal development of the agencies it has put in 
motion; but never until the last scene is Jago entirely eclipsed by 
the effects of his own work ; and during the course of the third and 
fourth acts, the prominence given to the swift and fertile creative- 
ness of Jago’s evil intellect is scarcely less than that accorded to the 
half-smothered anguish and passion of Othello. If Iago’s character, 
therefore, appears at the close quite subordinate to the development of 
Othello’s, it is only from the intrinsic artistic necessity of ceding to 
the expanding force of a great passion a larger scenic space than is 
wanted for the cool, collected mind of the unchanging tempter. So 
long as the exigencies of the tragedy will allow, Shakspeare omits 
no opportunity of adding fresh touches to the great and evil nature 
he had conceived. 

What are, then, the principal features in this great conception ? 
Lago, we must never forget, is intended to Jooé an honest man, 
and to de a brave soldier. There is no trace of the cowardice of petty 
villany about him. He says himself that Ofhello had proved his 
courage as a soldier, and there is no imputation at any time upon it : 


“ And I,—of whom his eyes had seen the proof, 
At Rhodes, at Cyprus; aud on other grounds, 
Christian and heathen, . . . must be his Moorship’s ancient.” 


And the whole action of the play is in keeping with the reputation of 
Jago as a brave and blunt soldier, whose bluntness of manner had 
gained him a high general reputation for honesty. “ Honest Iago” 
is the running epithet applied to him in good faith throughout the 
tragedy until the last scene. Othel/o describes his aide-de-camp to the 
Venetian Senate as a “ man of honesty and trust,” and consigus his 
wife to his care without a shadow of scruple. Cassio is under the 
same delusion, and says to Desdemona—after they have heard Jago’s 
dictum that a faultless woman is only fit 
“ To suckle fools and chronicle small beer—” 

“ He speaks home, madam; you may relish him more in the sol- 
dier than in the scholar ;” and he, too, like the others, uniformly 
speaks of “honest Iago,” as if this were the uppermost impression 
made upon his mind, and expresses his absolute confidence in Jago’s 
friendship for himself. It is quite clear that Shakspeare meant Jago 
to have all the manner of a bluff soldier, speaking his niind, on 
delicate subjects where politeness would usually forbid, with even 
more than a soldier’s bluntness. Under this character it is that he 


. . PO, 
possible for any but a blunt soldier to say,—as when he distinctly in, 
timates that Othello’s colour and race may be operating unfavourahj 

, d produci ! 
on Desdemona’s senses, and producing something of revulsion of feel. 
ing in favour of the Venetian suitors whom she had discarded, Tago 
blurts out this with a military dash of plain-spokenness : 

“ Oth. And yet, how nature erring from itself— 

“ Jago. Ay, there’s the point:—As, to be bold with you.— 

Not to affect many proposed matches, 

Of her own clime, complexion, and degree 
Whereto, we see, in all things nature tends— 
Foh! one may smell, in such, a will most rank, 
Foul disproportion, thoughts unnatural.— 

But on me; I do not, in position, 

Distinctly speak of her: though I may fear, 
Her will, recoiling to her better judgment, 

May fall to match you with her country forms, 
And (happily) repent.” 

This could not have been said under any character but that of 
friendly soldierly abruptness, which Jago always uses. ago must be 
conceived, then, as a bluff soldier, with all the air of habitual, and 
on oceasions even coarse, frankness, which is usually associated with 
a straightforward character—a man with only an occasional doubtfyl 
line about the mouth, or passing vacancy of face, or inscrutable flash 
in the eye to unsettle the impression of almost reckless plain-speak- 
ing which his superficial manner produces on all his companions, 

Nor does his manner alter essentially when he is alone with 
Roderigo, his dupe and partial confidant. There should, in these 
scenes, be no air of throwing off a mask and breathing freely, but 
rather of hard bold will defining itself more clearly, and speaking of 
men and things with a colder certainty. In one most characteristic 
speech which Mr. Fechter has needlessly clipped down to the most 
meaningless and insignificant dimensions, Jago tells Roderigo with 
very sincere frankness his theory of the human reason, will, and 
passions : 

“ Jago. Virtue? a fig! ‘tis in ourselves, that we are thus, or thus. Our 
bodies are our gardens ; to the which, our wills are gardeners: so that if we will 
plant nettles, or sow lettuce ; set hyssop, and weed up thyme; supply it with one 
gender of herbs, or distract it with many; either to have it sterile with idleness, 
or manured with industry; why, the power and corrigible authority of this lies 
in our wills. If the balance of our lives had not one scale of reason to poise 
another of sensuality, the blood and baseness of our natures would conduct us to 
most preposterous conclusions: But we have reason to cool our raging motions, 
our carnal stings, our unbitted lusts; whereof I take this, that you call—love, 
to be a sect, or scion.” 

The duplicity, then, in Jago’s character is not of the flexible and 
serpentine kind ; it is simply the iron mask with which he covers all 
that is dangerous to reveal; and the thoughts he does habitually 
express are thoughts that are really in his mind, only that he gives 
them the air of blunt unreserve, whereas they are really but the 
upper stratum of an unfathomable world of evil. When he implies 
to Roderigo his contempt for characters that are easily read— 

“ For when my outward action doth demonstrate 
The native act and figure of my heart 
In compliment extern, ‘tis not long after 


But I will wear my heart upon my sleeve 
For daws to peck at: Iam not what I am”"— 


it is only to explain away his apparent loyalty to Othello as part of 
his scheme of selfish aggrandizement ; but the character he assumes is 
always as close as may be to the character he is ; it is an indication of 
his intellectual strength that he attempts no part that is out of keeping 
with his real character, though concealing the particular baits with 
which his cold nature is playing. 

But were this all, Jago, though a very strong evil-thinker and 
evil-doer, would scarcely be one of unique type. We have dwelt on 
the sor¢ of subtlety in him, which consists more in the inserutability of 
his aims than in any assumption of a nature alien to his own, because 
he is completely transformed by the tone of the acting at the Prin- 
cess’s into that lithe and supple-minded kind of knave who has no fixed 
character of his own beyond his grecdiness and his voluptuousness. 
Tago’s mind rests in a fixed centre of its own, from which it never 
attempts to move. His only real /eigning of an utterly foreign emotion 
throughout the whole play is when he kneels beside Othello and re- 
cords the vow to give up his life to “wronged O¢hello’s service.” 
The purpose he has in view seems absolutely to demand this, and 
Othello being too much excited to criticize him, he gets through it as 
he may; but no affectation of any like generous emotion ever recurs. 
By preference he keeps sedulously to the task of goading O¢hello with 
his poisoned words, instead of displaying any hypocritical zeal. He 
is not by taste an actor; he has far too strong and defined a nature 
for that. Deceit is only his occasional ixstrument ; callous inscru- 


| tability—behind that superficial outspokenness which he both likes 


and thinks it his interest to indulge—is his permanent habit of mind. 

But in addition to this—and here we have the chief originality of 
the mould—there is in Jago very great critical, and no slight imagi- 
native power combined with his malicious temper, cold will, and in- 
quisitive intellect. When Desdemona asks him what he can say m 
her praise, he replies with perfect sincerity : 

“ Oh, gentle lady, do not put me to’t; 
For I am nothing, if not critical.” 

Aud through the whole course of the play he shows how eritical an 





coutrives to say to Ofhe’/o so much that it would scareely have been 





impulse accompanies him through all his malice. He is a critic, and 
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es ** *“,* . . . 
a very acute, though malicious, critic of human nature itself, as is 
shown in the speech to Roderigo, which we extracted above. He 
criticizes his own villainy with the subtlest acumen at various inter- 
yals throughout the play, stating, and then exposing, with a sort of 
mocking malice against himself, the “case” that might be made for 
b=] ~~ . . z= , . 
it, He announces to Othello what is true in substance though not in 
rm: Pe , 
fo “ As I confess, it is my nature’s plague 
To spy into abuses.” 
He has thought out clearly what he is doing in robbing Desdemona 
of her good name, and dilates powerfully on tle enormity of the 
crime to Othello, in order to stimulate his suspicion. He depicts 
the various anguish of jealousy with a cold, true hand, in order to 
excite it. He studies Othello’s symptoms with an interest that goes 
far beyond the practical object he has in view. And then, too, there is 
no slight imaginative power in his mind. The sensual bent of his ima- 
gination does not restrict it within sensual limits. He takes a wide 
sweep of time, space, and human character in his view. He makes 
full allowance for the work of “dilatory time.” How vividly he 
realizes its effect : 
“ Dangerous conceits are, in their natures, poisons, 

Which, at the first, are scarce found to distaste ; 

But, with a little act upon the blood, 

Burn like the mines of sulphur.” 


He individualizes his scheme slowly out of the many surging pos- 
sibilities which swell up thick in his mind—abandoning at once all 
the threads of evil which give no promise of fruitfulness—but he 
conceives many paths, though so quick to seize on the most feasible. 
“There are many events in the womb of time which shall be de- 
livered,” he says,—and we actually see him mapping out the different 
combinations with the vivid imagination of a general. Then how 
scathing is his coarse wit where he can safely loose it, as when, 
under the cover of his incognito, he tells Bradaxtio that, should he 
not be in time to prevent the marriage with the Moor, he will be in 
danger of having a monstrous posterity more animal than human. 

Take it as a whole, no creation of Shakspeare’s is more marvel- 
lous and unique than this blunt soldier with his coarse free manners, 
his strong will and inscrutable mird, his sensual but far-reaching and 
fertile imagination, his coarse and poignant wit, his critical and in- 
quisitive intellect, and his malicious temper. For any actor to 
approximate very closely to Shakspeare’s thought, is, perhaps, 
scarcely possible; but if such an actor there has been, we should 
suppose it was Mr. Fecliter. 





THE IMPROVEMENTS OF PARIS. 
HERE is one, and but one, of the triumphs of the second Em- 
pire upon which opinion is nearly unanimous. The reconstruc- 
tion of Paris is the theme of universal laudation. The Prefect, said 
M. de Persigny, has performed “ miracles of edility.” Paris, say all 
provincial Frenchmen, was always the pivot of civilization, and is 
now worthy of its high destiny. Paris, say English travellers, is the 
one perfect city, and they usually conclude their applause by a wish 
for a few hours of M. Haussmann as Prefect of the Thames. The 
only break in the chorus comes from the Parisians themselves. These 
beautiful houses, they say, are made at the expense of our history. 
These barracks, so Egyptian in size and gloominess, are made for 
soldiers who are to enchain us. These glorious streets are so straight, 
in order that cavalry may charge upon our children ; and these splendid 
residences drive the poor into corners so close that they breed ma- 
laria, and intensify every epidemic. Above all, for these improve- 
ments which we did not ask for, which we do not entirely like, and 
which, at all events, we never sanctioned, we are required to pay. 
These mutterings, usually only whispered, have hitherto been set down 
as the growling of the class which is always discontented with a rise 
in price, or at most as the arguments of men habitually distrustful 
of the Imperial Government. A writer in Bentley's Miscellany, how- 
ever, who is evidently master of his subject, undertakes to prove that 
the discontent is well founded, that the imperial improvements are 
Tuinous to capital, and that the reaction, whenever it comes, will be 
most terrible. 

Collecting together all official figures, he first strives to ascertain 
the actual cost of these improvements. The returns of the munici- 
pality supply numerous data, which only require to be tested by the 
application of current prices to admit, at least, of an approximate 
estimate. It must be remembered that the public expenditure is 
but a small portion of the whole outlay, the speculators having fol- 
lowed in the wake of the imperial edile. The State and the city to- 
gether have not expended more than fifteen millions, a sum which, 
considering the special political position of Paris, is quite within 
reasonable hounds. It is the private outlay which has been so enor- 
mous. The writer, using official data, calculates that 12,000 new 
houses have been erected, and 4603 enlarged or repaired. The new 
houses, built as they are in an extravagantly ornamental style, have 
cost 75,000,000/. sterling. That is a sum of some magnitude, but to 
it must be added 6,250,000/. for the value of 3000 houses removed 





by the proprietors to make room for them, and 6,520,000/. more for 
the repairs of the 4603 houses enlarged and repaired. This is posi- 
tive outlay, the whole of which must have been repaid to the specu- 
lators and builders by the existing proprietary. This, however, is 
not all. The improvements and the spirit of speculation have raised 
the value of land from 4/. the square yard to 16/., and the increased 
price of land represents, therefore, 43,000,000/. more, all of which has 
to be paid for. 

The builders do not, of course, keep their houses, which are pur- 
chased by men who look only to moderate interest, and who have, 
therefore, given for the improved houses 131,624,000/. Even this 
colossal sum, however, is but a part of the truth. The enormous 
rise in rents, rendered imperative by the costly scale of the new 
erections, has affected all Paris. Prices for houses have multiplied 
threefold, a vast extent of Paris has changed hands, and the addi- 
tional value thus given, and proved by auction sales of the 24,000 
old houses of Paris, amounts to 172 millions more. The total cost, 
therefore, to Paris, of the improvements executed in the last ten 
years, has been 319,134,000/. That is the cost to Paris, paid either 
in capital or rental ; but, of course, a number of old proprietors have 
spent nothing, and are, therefore, simply reaping profits. Supposing, 
however, one third of Paris to have changed hands—and the specula- 
tion has been enormous, the speculators making fortunes as quickly 
as on the Bourse—the actual outlay paid for by existing proprietors 
will be as follows : 





Cost of erecting 12,000 houses . . . . . .£118,200,000 
Cost of enlarging old houses a stg 6,904,000 
Cost of demolitions . . . 6,520,000 
. . £131,624,000 

Cost of the increased price given for one-third of 
SS a ae ee ee ee 
£188,924,000 


That sum, or more than a fourth of the English national debt, re- 
presents the actual sum laid out by present proprietors, and actually 
demonstrable, item by item, as laud, masons’ work, &c. 

This money must bear interest, and to pay it the rental of Paris 
must be increased by at least eight per cent. on the capital expended, 
that is, by 15,040,0002. a year. In other words, each of the 30,000 
houses of Paris must yield an increased rental of 400/. a year, an 
increase absurd as an average, but which would be still more absurd 
were the increase divided, as it ought to be, wholly on certain 
quartiers of the city. The rent is now paid by the wealthy, the 
classes enriched by the Empire, and by the mass of the population, 
who, when able to pay, have raised their rent and diminished other 
expenditure, so that rent, which used to cost one-tenth of a Parisian’s 
income, now costs three-tenths, or if unable, crowded themselves, 
and paid for one room what they formerly paid for two. How long 
will it continue to be paid? 

Of course, some portion of this enormous outlay is reasonable, 
and intended to provide for a real increase of population, and more 
may be borne permanently for the sake of better accommodation, 
But it is to be observed that the increase of population has been 
chiefly caused by the influx of workmen to build these houses, and 
that the moment the process ends, the influx will disappear. The 
classes, moreover, inhabiting these new palaces are the nouveaux 
riches, men whose wealth is the creation of the Empire, speculators, 
stock-jobbers, builders, and owners of ground in Paris. With the 
first heavy shock, a great war, or a severe monetary crisis, this arti- 
ficial prosperity must disappear. Rents may never, and probably 
will never, fall to the level of 1851, but of the rise of 300 per cent., 
at least two-thirds must be unreal. In other words, the new pro- 
prietors of Paris, the men who have invested their money at the 
present extravagant prices, or have helped on the enormous outlay 
for improvements, will find their rental reduced at least one half, a 
loss of capital more severe than often falls to the lot of a single class, 
We do not think that result will in any way endanger the Empire, 
What the proprietors lose, the renters will gain, and it is the poor, 
not the rich, who make revolutions ; but it will undoubtedly dissipate 
that halo of artificial prosperity which hangs around Paris under the 
second Empire. 

The expense is only one portion of the loss suffered by the in- 
habitants. Overbuilding has, to a large extent, crowded the popula- 
tion together, and the total number of inhabitants, which in 1851 was 
82 per acre, is, in 186], 147 per acre, or almost double. It is not 
fair to argue, as the writer in Bent/ey argues, that this is entirely 
an increase of men over space, for anew Paris has been built into the 
air, and a new story may have new tenants without diminishing the 
healthiness of those below. But it is certain that all the court-yards, 
back yards, and every bit of ground which formerly gave air to the 
old houses, have been built over, and that Parisians are now as closely 
packed as the denizens of the closest districts of London. The front 
rooms are airy, but the back rooms, much the most numerous, are 
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built round courts often “with eighty windows looking into a well 
twenty feet square and seventy feet deep,” which well furnishes all 
the air that the people behind those eighty windows can have to 
breathe. The result ought to be an immense increase in deaths from 
all the diseases known to be generated by malaria, while epidemics, 
such as the cholera, will be fatal to a degree never yet known. 








PAusir. 


We have now—within these two or three years—got two musical 
seasons: the great fashionable season, in summer, when “ everybody” 
is in town; and the small, unfashionable season, in winter, when 
“nobody” is in town. It is now found that two millions of nobodies, 
contrary to the laws of arithmetic, make a somebody, not unworthy 
of being attended to by the caterers for the public in the way of 
amusement. Last year, at this time, we had the two great musical 
theatres in full activity. This year Her Majesty’s Theatre remains 
closed, without any prospect of ier opened ; but Miss Louisa Pyne 
and Mr. Harrison have begun their campaign with much energy, and 
more ample provisions than usual to ensure a prosperous season. 
Notwithstanding, as they have announced, the great and increasing 
attraction of Ray Blas, they have limited its performance to three 
nights a week, and have reproduced Macfarren’s Robin Hood, which 
it will be remembered was brought out last year at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. This opera was performed last night, with a cast which 
includes neither Miss Pyne nor Mr. Harrison, who cannot undergo 
the fatigue of appearing every night for weeks together, as they have 
several times attempted to do with very injurious consequences to 
both—to the fair prima donna especially, who almost sacrificed her 
voice and her health to her enormous exertions. The company, this 
season, is sufficiently strong to afford them relief from labours so 
unremitting. 

Among the provisions made for novelty and variety during the 
season, there is in the first place an opera by Balfe called Zhe Puri- 
tan’s Daughter, which is completed, and ready for production. We 
can safely venture to say that it isin this pleasant composer’s happiest 
vein, and that its brilliant and melodious music being married to a 
drama of extraordinary excellence, its success may be reckoned upon 
ascertain, In the next place, there is an opera by Benedict on the 
subject of the Colleen Bawn, nearly the whole of which is written. 
Thirdly, Mr. Macfarren is employed upon a new and original opera; 
and lastly, Gounod’s Faust and Margaret, the latest and most sue- 
eessful work of the composer, is about to be produced, as adapted 
to the English stage by Mr. Chorley. One of the merits of Miss 
Pyne and W. Harrison’s management—and it is especially apparent 
this season—is, that, without the adoption of any exclusive system, 
they afford our native dramatic composers better opportunities of 

ming known to the world than they have ever had before. 

The “Monday Po Concerts,” which have experimentally 
established the fact that the general body of the English publie are 
fully capable of appreciating and enjoying the most refined produc- 
tions of the musical art, are to be resumed on Monday week, and, 
we observe, will be carried on more vigorously than ever. Vieux- 
temps is again en for the whole series, and the greatest per- 
formers, vocal as well as instrumental, are promised. It is remark- 
able that though, in these popular concerts, .no concession whatever 
is made to what has always been deemed the popular taste, yet the 
vast space of St. James’s Hall is uniformly filled to overflowing by a 
shilling audience, who show a taste as just and discriminating as if 
they were acompany of educated amateurs. A series of concerts, 
in express imitation of ours, has just been set on foot in Paris. They 
are called Concerts Populaires de Musique Classique, and their exntre- 
preneur is the well-known M. Pasdeloup. It will be worth seeing 
whether his experiment on the musical taste of the Parisian badauds 
will be as successful as Mr. Arthur Chappell’s has been on that of 
the London cockneys. 

The “ Winter Concerts” at the Crystal Palace began for the season 
on Saturday last. They, too, are a good test of our popular taste. 
They are admirably managed by their able conductor, Mr. Manns, | 
who gives nothing but the best music, and brings forward none but 
the best performers. And yet they are eminently successful, drawing 
crowds to Sydenham through the depth of winter. Even the exces- 
sive inclemency of last Saturday did not prevent the assembling of a 
large audience. 








Fine Arts. 

AN ARTIST AT PLAY. 
it is not every one that can play the fool with becoming discretion. 
Delightful as that occupation is as a relaxation from more serious 


- ee 
“‘ There was an old Derry Down Derry, 


Who loved to see little folks merry ; 
So he made them a book, 
And with laughter they shook, 
At the fun of that Derry Down Derry.” 

And in order to attain the laudable end of making “ little folks merry.” 
Mr. Lear sets to work with pen and pencil, and introduces them’ ty 
scores of grotesque men, women, and children, with every conceivable 
disproportion of form and feature, in the most outrageous attitudes 
; and ridiculously shaped clothes, and performing the most extravagant 
| and unaccountable actions. The drawings are executed in lithography 
by means of what is termed the “transfer process,” which consists 
| in making the design with lithographic ink on prepared paper and 
| transferring the lines thus obtained by means of moisture to the 
| stone frdém which they are subsequently printed. It is impossible 
to describe the pleasant absurdity of these drawings—the mixture of 
| childish feebleness and uncertainty with the most daring defiance of 
| all recognized laws of action, proportion, and perspective. They are 
| executed in a slight manner, being little more than rude outlines 
dashed off with the same celerity and ease with which one writes his 
ordinary signature. ‘The composition is strikingly simple ; the figures 
or groups are ranged in planes parallel to the spectator, like ay 
antique Friese; foreshortening is seldom indulged in, and no back. 
ground objects distract the eye from the principal figure or incident, 

The following are a few of the best specimens : 

A frantic railway-guard, flourishing a flag and indulging in strange 
contortions of the limbs, has stopped a train ; a fat female face, with 
a button nose and a retreating forehead, looks out from a window of 
one of the carriages. Naturally anxious to know something more 
of the owner of this scarcely prepossessing and semi-idiotic counte. 
nance, we turn to the letter-press, and are informed that, 

“ There was a young lady of Sweden, 
Who went by the slow train to Weedon: 
When they cried, ‘ Weedon Station !’ 
She made no observation, 
But thought she would go back to Sweden.” 
Evidently the very last book that young lady would ever think of 
reading would be Foster on Decision of Character. From Sweden 
to Norway is no great distance, and on the next leaf we are intro. 
duced to 





“ a young lady of Norway, 
Who casually sat in a doorway ; 
When the door squeezed her flat, 
She exclaimed, ‘What of that?’ 
This courageous young lady of Norway.” 
But a careful inspection of the drawing proves that this young 
lady’s courage is assumed rather than inherent; the expression of 
her face is scarcely in keeping with the indifference of her exclama. 
tion, while she appears in imminent danger of having the breath 
squeezed out of her body, as her tongue already projects from her 
mouth to an extent not pleasant to behold. 
“There was an Old Person of Gretna, 
Who rushed down the crater of Etna; 
When they said, ‘Is it hot?’ 
He replied, ‘ It is not!’ 
That mendacious Old Person of Gretna.” 
The mountain “for this occasion only” becomes transparent, and 
allows us to see the corpulent and mendacious old gentleman rapidly 
falling down the fiery crater with a stolid imbecility of expression 
worthy of his years and shocking disregard of truth. Another 
servile gentleman, with a bald and bulbous head, is the 
+ ——————- Old Man of the Nile, 
Who sharpened his nails with a file, 
Till he cut off his thumbs, 
And said, calmly, ‘ This comes 
Of sharpening one’s nails with a tile.” 
Two enormous thumbs are dropping to the ground, the loss of which 
so little affects the old gentleman, that he seizes on it as a favourable 
opportunity for the performance of a fancy horupipe. ‘Though an 
inhabitant of Egypt, he so far conforms to European ideas as to 
clothe himself in a cut-away coat and trousers; but the tightness of 
the latter somewhat interferes with the grace of the old man’s dane- 





jing. Here is a little connubial difficulty rather touchingly put: 


“ There was an Old Man of Jamaica, 

Who suddenly married a Quaker ; 

But she cried out, ‘O lack! 
I have married a black !’ 

Which distressed that Old Man of Jamaica.” : 
Leaving the old gentlemen to their devices, we will return to the fair 
sex, and witness a doleful tragedy : 

“ There was a young lady of Clare, 

Who was sadly pursued by a bear; 

When she found she was tired, 
She abruptly expired, 








pursuits, it requires not only considerable powers of humour but a 
thorough abnegation of personal dignity. The attempts to amuse by 
& man impressed in the least degree with a sense of self-importance | 
ome abortive and wearisome. The art of playing the fool well is | 
not incompatible with high mental power; indeed it depends for 
much of its effectiveness on the performer possessing a more than 
average share of intellect. Mr. f. Lear, whose classical and Eastern 
landscapes have earned for him no mean reputation as an artist, and 
whose interesting Journal of a Landscape Painter is evidence of 
considerable literary skill, has also proved his eapacity for “admirable 
fooling” in a little work bearing the appropriate title of 4 Book of| 
Nonsense : a collection of a number of ludicrous sketches, and no 
less ridiculous rhymes attached to them, for the amusement of chil- 
dren, or, as Mr. himself expresses it, in what may be termed 
the preface to his work : | 








That unfortunate lady of Clare.” 
It would puzzle Professor Owen himself to determine the species 
to which this bear belongs, but he is a ferocious brute, and, consider- 
ing his size and weight, goes over the ground at a smart pace,—too 
smart for the young lady, who has thrown herself on her back, and 


| rolls herself up in a crescent form like a chrysalis when it is disturbed. 


Either she must have served an arduous apprenticeship to the “‘ India- 
rubber Contortionists,” or else fright and hard running have sadly 
interfered with the true direction of her joints. Other examples 
might be mentioned, such as the old lady who “sat on a holly” 
“quickly became melancholy,” owing to the tearing of her dress ; ot 
the “ young woman of Tyre, who swept the loud chords of a lyre 
with a carpet-broom ; but enough has been said, perhaps, to give an 
idea of the scope and quality of the book, about which, modifying the 
stock commendation, it may be affirmed that no lady’s nursery ¥ 
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—————— 
be complete without it. It has its faults, but they are not those 
which children will discover, and I can testify from actual experience 
that the “little folks” Mr. Lear set himself down to please heartily 
enjoy the result of his labours. 

he main objection to the work is the sameness of idea that per- 
meates it. The same form of verse perpetually recurring and 
describing the eccentricities and misfortunes of numerous “old per- 
sons,” “old men,” and “ young ladies,” is apt to become wearisome 
after, say, the fourteenth repetition ; but it has to be gone through 
upwards of seventy times! Owing, moreover, to so large a number, 
many of the subjects are not up to the mark, being destitute of any 
point whatever. A little judicious compression and a less uniform 
plan would very much enhance the merits of the volume. In its pre- 
sent form, however, it is a great favourite, and as the first line of 
each verse generally includes the name of some locality, it is possible 
that instruction as well as amusement may be gained trom its pages. 
The inquisitive child, thirsting for information of all kinds, will desire 
to know the exact position on the earth’s surface of “ the Abruzzi,” 
“[schia,” or “ Apulia,” or, possibly, the latitude and longitude of 
“Moldavia,” the country inhabited by the “man of most curious be- 
haviour,” who, like Othello, “ agnized a natural and prompt alacrity 
he found in hardness,” and preferred sleeping on his dining-room 
table to the luxurious repose afforded by a bed of down. It might 
perhaps be as well for those parents who are at all unsafe in their 
geography to look over an atlas for half an hour before explaining 
the plates to their children. Such a course would refresh the me- 
mory, and be the means of avoiding an ignominious confession of 
ignorance—a task at all times painful, but especially so with children. 
: Dry Port. 
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STEELE’S PAPERS IN THE “TATLER.”’* 

Tus selection of papers from the Zatler—almost entirely by 
Steele, with two or three of Addison’s intermixed—has but little 
yretence of artistic unity, but it is very pleasant nevertheless. 
Where was a conversational ease about the first periodical literature, 
an unembarrassed way of saying the first thing that the time sug- 
gested to men of much humour and fancy, which marked the Za¢ler 
more than any of its successors, and which brought down upon it the 
reproach of “levity” from Johnson, and the praise of “ nice easy 
naireté” from the finer literary insight of Hazlitt. It was the kind 
of journal which is especially distasteful to the solid German mind. 
Schlosser, in his “ History of the Eighteenth Century,” is exceedingly 
bitter against a kind of literature he cannot understand, and whose 
raises therefore deeply vex his learned soul. “Itwas found advisable,” 
i says, “to change the somewhat ironical title [of Zaéler], and after- 
wards, under the name of ‘The Spectator,’ the periodical attained so 
high a reputation, that our German writers at a later period, both of 
the Leipzig and the Swiss schools, wished to write and train the German 
nation after this model. The learned Germans, however, overlooked 
the fact, that the English attached great importance to ornamental 
and diffusive development in language and style, or to the fashionable 
form and elegance which appeared best adapted to their exclusive 
circles, because they are not natural but artilicial. The two friends 
[Steele and Addison] only admitted such pieces into their periodical 
as were worked and polished in their spirit. The form is essentially 
tie same which yet prevails in all such English and Scottish journals. 
They are calculated by means of long-spun explanations and descrip- 
tions which descend to the minutest points, to keep a half-sleeping 
man awake, and to waste the time of one who has his hands full of 
useful occupation. This model of a ladies’ journal contains descrip- 
tive and rhetorical poetry, correct, lively, artificial, but uniformly 
moral prose ; all, however, tread the beaten path; no flash of genius, 
no kindling fire, no kernel, no strength.” 

The learned German cannot conceal his disgust at literature of 
this flimsy class, the “cosmetics,” as he bitterly calls it, “which 
concealed the corruption that was silently stealing on.” No doubt 
there is something superficial about it, but superficiality is not 
necessarily unreal ; and whatever may be thought of the cold morality 
and rather fine-spun humour of Addison, there is no trace of unreal 
mannerism about the light banter and genuine pathos of Steele. 

_ That which now approaches most nearly in aim to Steele’s papers 
inthe Zatler, is to be found in Mr. Thackeray’s “Roundabout Papers” 
in the Corahill Magazine. It is the object of both writers to take up 
in an easy careless way any topic that suggests itself to their atten- 
tion connected with the manners of the day, and to ramble off in 
any direction that seems most convenient and agreeable. It was this 
easy morning costume of literature which Steele invented ; and it 
seems to us—in spite of Schilosser’s historic indignation—that 
Steele’s papers show, not certainly so respectable a society, but a 
— critical power and purpose than the similar efforts of the 
modern satirist of Cornhill. The difference is not only literary. 
Steele, with all his dissipation, certainly stood in mind, heart, and 
Wish, though not in will, far above his time; and while he laughed at 
its follies, and laid bare its vices, he was also quick to see, and eager 
to paint with truth and simplicity, the higher traits which met him 

y by day. Thackeray, while he chooses the same class of subjects, 

shows a greater satiric power, with not a little of the same true 
pathos, seems utterly without that hopefuluess and faith which followed 
Steele through all his chequered, slipshod, aud generally dissolute life. 
One sees the different bents of the two men in this, that while Steele 
° History, Opinions, and Lucubrations of Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq. From the ** Tatler.” 
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could never keep his mind long away from politics, and was always 
losing way with his various papers from his strong leaning to a Whi 
crusade, Thackeray’s interests never seem to turn in the politica 
direction at all. Even in the most perfeet of his purely literary 
papers Stecle seems to write from something more than a merely 
literary motive, from genuine gratitude, and admiration, or dislike 
and contempt for the kind of character he was drawing. Mr. 
Thackeray is more purely literary ; and in his miscellaneous papers, 
therefore, deprived even of the gentle stimulus of one of his pen- 
dulous stories, becomes almost pointless, which Steele’s papers, 
even when most gossiping, seldom or never are. 

In reading over this selection of papers from the Zuéler, we 
are struck with the frequent subtlety and depth of some of Steele’s 
criticisms on society at pictures of its groups. It was, we think, a 
groundless, and, perhaps, traditional prejudice which made Lord 
Macaulay rate the cold and polished touch of Addison so high above 
the literary power of his friend. Indeed, Steele’s humour appears to 
us richer, and his literary sense altogether broader than Addison’s. 
He had less cultivation and less self-restraint in judgment, but a 
more vivid and first-hand knowledge of life, and a more delicate 
pliancy of imagination in criticizing the spirit of other men’s 
creations. There are many hints in Steele’s writi to show that, 
had the time for true criticism of the deeper kind begun, he could 
have been a faithful and delicate critic. is criticism on Raffaelle’s 
cartoons has been cited by Hazlitt as one illustration of his insight 
into the artistic aims of others. There are many others of the same 
kind. In the 18th chapter of this book is an essay from the 
Tatler in which Steele passes a slight but very discriminating criticism 
on Milton’s art in making even an unusual arrangement of his words 
often assist powerfully in echoing the thought. After citing one in- 
stance, he goes on: 

“T might here, since I am accidentally led into this subject, show several pas- 
sages in Milton that have as excellent turns of this nature as any of our English 
poets whatscever; but shall only mention that which follows, in which he de- 
scribes the fallen angels engaged in the intricate disputes of predestination, free- 
will, and foreknowledge ; und to humour the perplexity, makes a hind of labyrinth 
in the very words that describe it. 

“ Others apart sate on a hill retir’d, 
In thoughts more elevate, and reason'd high, 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
Fix'd fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute, 
And found no end in wand’ring mazes lost.” 

This is not, perhaps, in any remarkable degree, a subtle criticism, 
but it is one which shows his close study of, and sympathy with, 
Milton’s genius. There are many other hints of the same power. 
Pope, in his eclogue on the Messial’s reign, had versified the pro- 
phecy that God should wipe away the tears from all eyes thus: 

“ He wipes the tears for ever from our eyes.” 

Steele, with the true feeling for pathos which he always showed, 
wrote to remonstrate. Pope, he said, had spoiled the original. Pope 
admitted the criticism, and remodelled the lines on Steele’s sugges- 
tion, into 

“ No sigh, no murmur, the wide world shall hear, 
From every face he wipes off every tear.” 

And this critical flexibility of intellect in which Steele excelled, 
implies, of course, many other qualities; and es in Steele’s 
case, implied a very fine humour. Lord Macaulay has described 
Addison’s humour with great skill, and is apparently disposed to put 
in aclaim on behalf of his favourite hero, for all Steele’s finest touches. 
He very unjustly compares Steele at his worst in: the Zuglishman, 
with Addison at his best in the Spectator, and wishes us to infer 
that all which Steele could not do when he was alienated from Addison, 
he had borrowed from Addison at the time they were working to- 
gether. For this there is no kind of evidence. The direct testimony 
of contemporaries speaks of Steele’s wit and humour as of the highest 
order. “I am recreated,” wrote Pope to Addison, in 1713, “ with 
the brisk sallies and quick turns of wit which Mr. Steele in his live- 
liest and freest humours darts about him,” and, indeed, those turns 
of wit are usually different in kind from Addison’s demure smile. 
Addison, said Lord Macaulay, “ preserves a look peculiarly his own, 
a look of demure serenity, disturbed only by an arch sparkle of the 
eye, an almost imperceptible elevation of the brow, an almost im- 
perceptible curl of the lp It is that of a gentleman in whom the 
quickest sense of the ridiculous is constantly tempered by good- 
nature and good-breeding.” This is true, but it describes a humour 
quite distinet in type from Steele’s. Steele never laughs without a 
certain sympathy with the person laughed at. He enters into the 
weakness which he makes Bocas and generally it is one of his own 
weaknesses, as, for example, where he tells us of the lady who held 
her head higher than usual for having on a pair of striped garters : 

“ Were the minds of the sex laid open, we should find the chief idea in one to be 
a tippet, in another a muff, in a third a fan, and in a fourth a fardingal. The 
memory of an old visiting lady is so filled up with gloves, silks, and ribbons, that 
I can look upon it as nothing else but a toy-shop. A matron of my Oe ee 
complaining of her daughter's vanity, was observing, that she bad all of a sudden 
held up her head higher than ordinary, and taking an air that shewed a secret 
satisfaction in herself, mixed with a scorn of others. ‘I did not areas 
friend, * what to make of the carriage of this fantastical girl, till L was info: 
by her eldest sister that she had a pair of striped garterson.”  . . . 

“Mrs. Margery Bickerstaff, my great aunt, had a thousand pounds to her 
ortion, which our family was desirous of keeping among themselves, and there- 
fire used all possible means to turn off her thoughts from marriage. The method 
they took was, in any time of danger to throw a new gown or petticoat in her 
way. When she was about twenty-five years of age, she fell in love with s mam 
of an agreeabie temper and equal fortune, and w certainly have married him 
had not my grandfather, Sir Jacob, dressed her up in a suit of flowered satin, 
upon which she set so immoderate a value upon herself, that the lover was con- 
temned and discarded. In the fortieth year of her age, she was again smitten, 
but very luckily transferred her passion to a tippet, which was preseuted to her 
by another relation who was in the plot. This, with a white sarsenet hood, kept 
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her safe in the family till fifty. About sixty, which generally produces a kind of 
latter spring in amorous constitutions, my aunt Margery had aguin a colt’s tooth 
in her head, and would certainly have eloped from the Mansion House, had not 
her brother Simon, who was a wise man and a scholar, advised to dress her in 
cherry-coloured ribbons, which was the only expedient that could have been found 
out by the wit of man to preserve the thousand pounds in our family, part of 
which I enjoy at this time.” 

He has, too, the Irish humour, which may be said to consist in that 
agility of mood and simplicity of intellect which gives rise to un- 
conscious “ bulls” in the thoughtless, and to a very rich kind of 
humour in the literary, of which a well-known and even celebrated 
specimen is contained in Steele’s play of “ The Funeral” : 

“ The undertaker is talking to his employés about their duty. 

“ Sable. ‘Ha, you!—A little more upon the dismal [forming their counte- 
nances]; this fellow has a good mortal look,—place him near the corpse: that 
wainscot-face must be o’ top of the stairs; that fellow’s almost in a fright (that 
looks as if he were full of some strange misery) at the end of the hall. So— 
But I'll fix you all myself. Let’s have no laughing now on any provocation. 
Look yonder,—that hale, well-looking puppy! You ungrateful scoundrel, did 
not I pity you, take you out of a great man’s service, and show you the pleasure 
of receiving wages? Did not I give you ten, then fifteen, and twenty shillings a 
week to Le sorrowful ?—and the more I give you I think the gladder you are !’ d 
In this kind of humour there is none of the sly sarcasm of Addison. 
It is genuine laughter with a full consciousness in the humorist 
himself of the existence, in his own mind, of these stfong dispropor- 
tions in motives and feelings which he portrays in others. 

There is too, occasionally, a flash of real depth in Steele’s criti- 
cisms on life. The picture of the genii of Truth, Seeming-Truth, 
and the Shadow of Truth, Alethes, Verisimilis, and Umbra, with the 
feelings which they excited in men, has one or two touches of this 
deeper sort. We may note especially the subtlety in making Seem- 
ing-Truth, who determines the laws of Honour, more distinguished 
and courtly—and the Shadow of Truth, who is the deity of Credit, 
more respectable and business-like—in appearance, than their original. 
Note, too, the saying concerning Alethes, that “he was taken notice 
of by several as one they had seen somewhere long before.” 

“To be short, these two persons you see yonder are such as I am; they are 
not real men, but are mere shades and figures; one is named Alethes, the other 
Verisimilis. Their office is to be the guardians and representatives of conscience 
and honour. They are now going to visit the several parts of the town to see how 
their interests in the world decay or flourish, and to purge themselves from the 
many false imputations they daily meet with in the commerce and conversation 
of men. You observed Verisimilis frowned when he first saw me. What he is 
provoked at is, that I told him one day, though he strutted and dressed with so 
much ostentation, if he kept himself within his own bounds, he was but a lacquey, 
and wore only that gentleman’s livery whom he is now with. ‘This frets him to 
the heart ; for you must know he has pretended a long time to set up for himself, 
and gets among a crowd of the more unthinking part of mankind, who take him 
for a person of the first quality, though his introduction into the world was wholly 
Owing to his present companion.’ . . . 

“Tt is incredible how great a change there immediately appeared in the man 
of honour when he got rid of his uneasy companion. He adjusted the cock of 
his hat anew, settled his sword-knot, and had an appearance that attracted a 
sudden inclination for him and his interests in all who beheld him. alts tas 
They crossed Cornhill together and came into the full ’Change, where some 
bowed and gave themselves airs in being known to so fine a man as Verisimilis, 
who, they said, had great interest in all princes’ courts; and the other was taken 
notice of by several as one they had seen somewhere long before. One more par- 
ticularly said he had formerly been a man of consideration in the world, but was 
so unlucky that they who dealt with him, by some strange infatuation or other, 
had a way of cutting off their own bills, and were prodigiously slow in improving 
their stock. But as much as I was curious to observe the reception these geutle- 
men met with upon "Change, I could not help being interrupted by one that came 
up towards us, to whom everybody made their compliments. He was of the 
common height, and in his dress there seemed to be great care to appear no way 
particular, except in a certain exact and feat manner of behaviour and circum- 

tion, He was wonderfully careful that his shoes and clothes should be 
without the least speck upon them, and seemed to think that on such an acci- 
dent depended his very lite and fortune. There was hardly a man_on ’Change 
who had not a note upon him; and each seemed very well satisfied that their 
money lay in his ha’ without demanding payment. I asked Pacolet what 
| a gue that was, who was so universally addressed to, yet made too 
iliar an appearance to command that extraordinary deference? Pacolet 
answered, ‘ This person is the demon or genius of credit; his name is Umbra. 
If you observe, he follows Alethes and Verisimilis at a distance; and indeed has 
no foundation for the figure he makes in the world but that he is thonght to 
their cash, though at the same time none who trast him would trust the 
others for a groat.’ . . But Pacolet told me that traders had nothing to 
do with the honour or conscience of their correspondents, provided they supported 
a general behaviour in the world which could not hurt their credit or their purses. 
* For,’ said he, ‘ you may in this one tract of building of London and Westminster 
see the imaginary motives on which the greatest affairs move, as well as in ram- 
bling over the face of the earth. For though Alethes is the real governor as well 
as legislator of mavkind, he has very little business but to make up quarrels, and 
is my! a oom referee, to whom every man pretends to appeal, but is satisfied 
with his determinations no further than they promote his own interest. Hence 
it is that the soldier and the courtier model their actions according to Verisimilis’ 
manner, and the merchant according to that of Umbra.’” 
We have given no illustration of Stecle’s true and noble pathos, and 
must now refrain for want of space. In this power he very closely re- 
sembles Thackeray, who chooses the same kind of subjects and treats 
them with the same tender tone of fleeting susceptibility. We are 
ful for any book which rescues Steele from the obscurity into 
which the temporary nature of many of his writings, and the many 
gross passages in all of them, necessarily throws them. And though 
is selection from the Tatler is perhaps a little arbitrary, it is 
very tasteful, and the photographs with which it is embellished add 
much to the beauty of the work. 
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upper classes were thoroughly demoralized by their unrighteous as- 
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cendancy, and the national literature could not be expected to 


better at their hands than the nation did. When Coustitutiongl 
liberties began to be achieved again during the American war, a ne 
impulse was given to inquiry. But from that day to this the iancifal 
antagonism of Irish and English interests, exaggerated no doubt 

a sense of real wrong, has tinged all the speculations of historians ; 
the two countries. Englishinen have tacitly assumed that the mathe 
country of Scotus Erigena and Marianus Scotus was without a his. 
tory till some Normau adventurers ravaged it, and Irishmen have 
been quick to set down as a national enemy any Saxon who shiragk 
from accepting the Milesian pedigrees up to Magog, the son of 
Japhet. By a natural division the Irish writers have been mom 
learned, and the English more critical. Of late years there has been 
a change for the better. Party spirit is less violont, and Dr. Petrie, 
in his work on the Round Towers, has shown his countrymen that 
it was quite possible to be patriotic, learned, and discriminati 
Still, Irish history is unwritten, and must remain so for years to come. 
In the first place, a good Irish dictionary does not yet exist. And 
secondly, the laws, chronicles, and old literature of the country, are 
still for the most part in manuscript. Professor O’Curry has ep. 
deavoured to show the vast extent and character of these materials 
His book will probably come upon most Englishmen like a revelation, 
so vast are the literary treasures he describes and examines. A 
from this accidental charm of novelty, the lectures have ster ing 
merit of an uncommon kind. They are the work of a genuine 
scholar, who has lived among the men and things of the past till they 
have become as real to him as the present. We often differ from his 
critical conclusions, and we believe that a larger acquaintance with 
other than Irish history would furnish him with new and valuable 
weapons of analysis. But the work he has undertaken in this volume 
is scarcely at all affected by his theories. His task here has been to 
indicate the sources of history, and determine their antiquity, and 
this he seems to us to have done admirably. _Oaly workmen in his 
own craft can do full justice to the quiet power which every part of 
Mr. O’Curry’s work shows ; but the interest of the subject and the 
charm of the legends and stories which are woven into the narrative 
as illustrations will pretty certainly carry their own evidence into the 
world. 

Mr. O’Curry examines the different sources of history separately, 
First in rank come the chronicles, for the laws are only coal 
attended to, which give the skeleton of history and the succession of 
events. We get thei for the most ‘part in a secondary form, com. 
viled by some one man like Tighernach in the eleventh century, or 
- several like the Four Masters in the seventeenth, from the meagre 
journals which monasteries and noble families had kept. Here, of 
course, the whole question will be, whether the earliest writers whom 
the compiler consulted were contemporary with the events they de. 
scribed, or whether he has merely arranged a large mass of traditions 
in a chronological order devised by himself to synchronize with the 
annals of other countries. ‘Take the “ Saxon Chronicle” as a familiar 
example to Englishmen. We know that in its present form it be- 
longs to the tenth, or at most to the ninth century. Its notices of 
the preceding period have therefore no independent value of their 
own; where we cannot refer them to some well-known writer like 
Bede, we are at a loss to estimate their precise siguificance ; they 
may be the work of a patient, inquiring writer, or mere local gessi 
hastily put down, or myths rationalized, or traditions amplitied wi 
fictitious dates, names, and even events. If this is true of England, 
where our history only professes to begin with the fifth century, 
aud was written by an eminently uninventive people, what shall we 
expect of Ireland, where the perfervidum ingenium of the natives 
has made even English a rhetorical language in their mouths, aad 
where the national annals compiled by the Four Masters in the seven- 
teenth century begin before the Flood? ‘“ Forty days before the 
Deluge, Keasair (Noah’s daughter) came to Ireland with fifty girls 
aud three men.” Here, of course, is a palpable blot which any critie 
may hit. ‘Tighernach, accordingly, though living in a pre-critical 
era, declared that authentic Irish history began only some three 
centuries before Christ. Englishmen will be apt to think that the 
fifth century of our own era, to which the oldest existing Lrish man 
script belongs, is probably the very first of which we can speak with 
anything like precision. Mr. O’Curry utterly disclaims Tighernach’s 
hesitation, and believes that family history, at least the genealogies 
of chiefs and tribes, may be traced backwards to Noah. We do not 
agree with him, but the whole question is so interesting and involves 
so much more than most persons are aware of, that it is at least 
worth considering. 

The question may be said to turn mainly on two points—the al- 
tiquity of writing im Ireland, and the credibility of oral traditions. 
With regard to the first, Mr. O’Curry urges that Oghum letters, a 
they are called, were used in Lreland before the more convenient 
Roman alphabet superseded them. Generally, too, it may be said 
that the absence of old manuscripts is no absolute disproof against 
the existence of books in any given period, as old parchments may be 
written over, or perhaps thrown aside and destroyed when new tralk 
scripts have been made. In proof of the first point, we may quote 
the Runie letters which the Anglo-Saxons used as late as the sixth 
century, while the disappearance of old manuscripts of the Hebrew 
Bible is an obvious instance how copies may aise spear. Still, it 
must be said on the other side, that the Oghum, like the Rune 
letters, were obviously meant to be carved on stone or wood, rather 
than to be written on parchment; that the literature of a nation 
must be very small to fem and leave no trace; and that the 
oldest Irish writers make no allusions to written sources of informa 
tion, which they would scarcely fail to do if these had been very 
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‘ve. Take the case of the Cuilmenn, or “Cowskin book,” a 

jonal epic, which Mr. O’Curry thinks was composed before the 
middle of the third century. It seems that the poem was only 

wn by oral tradition at the end of the sixth century, and the 
who then edited it in its present form, profess to have recovered 
it supernaturally. Can we build upon the fact that the name by 
which they knew it implied that it had been written; and is it not 
natural to suppose that they transferred the ideas of their own times, 
when everything was recorded on parchment, to earlier centuries ? 
Bat even allowing an actual Cuilmenn to have existed, it only 
carries us back to a century when intercourse with Britain might 
easily have introduced a Roman alphabet. ; 

The question of unwritten tradition is more difficult. Our present 
knowledge is quite insufficient to deterriine through how many gene- 
rations matter of fact may be transmitted by word of mouth. But a 
few instances will show that tradition is more permanent than might 
at first sight be supposed. After nearly seven centuries of English 
occupation, the native Irish still speak of Dublin as Ath Cliath or 
Bailé Atha Cliach, the Ford of Hurdles or the Town of the Ford of 
Hurdles—a name that commemorates a local legend. Perhaps a still 
more curious instance is that of the old metrical spells or charms 
which survived the extinction of Paganism in England and Germany for 
centuries, even the names of the heathen gods being in one instance 
retained. There are stronger cases even than this on record, where 
the very words of an obsolete dialect have been preserved, with only 
a few corruptions, by peasants who had learned them mechanically. 
What is true of historical traditions, and the chants of a dishonoured 
religion, applies with much greater force to pedigrees among a 

ple who have any family pride. Unfortunately, it is quite m- 
possible in cases of this sort to determine the boundary lines of truth 
and error. The late Mr. Kemble was inclined to reject the names 
of Hengist and Horsa as mythical. A curious discovery in Scotland 
has probably made us acquainted with the monument of their grand- 
father and great-grandfather, Witta and Wehta. As the pedi- 

es make ‘Wehta the son of Woden, we seem at once to see 
all the steps of the genealogy—tradition up to Wehta adapted 
to the state fiction that all royal lines were descended from Wo- 
den. Here is a case in which the critic was over-sceptical, and 
in which the genealogy has been minutely accurate up to one point. 
But who is to decide where that point may begin in the quutabadion 
of remote races in unlettered times. ‘Take, for instance, a pedigree 
by Mae Firbis, the greatest Irish authority, of the Tuite family. 
All appears natural and credible till we get suddenly to “John 
Tuite, son of the King of Denmark,” and alittle further to “ Arcobal, 
son of Rolandus, son of Oliver, son of Carolus-Magnus, King of 
France.” Mr. O’Curry will, of course, disclaim any special belief 
in Anglo-Norman pedigrees, even though a Mac Firbis may have 
drawn them up. We have merely quoted the case as a palpable instance 
of history gliding into romance. If the genealogy of a King of Kent, 
whose people were comparatively careless of family, can be pushed 
back to the fourth century, we are quite prepared to believe that 
Irish or Welsh pedigrees may go back very much further. We only 
maintain that, for practical purposes, they are quite unreliable in the 
present state of knowledge. Mileadh, the grandson of Breogan, 
who built Braganza, may not be quite as patent an imposture as 
Brutus, the ancestor of the Britons, whose name we now know to 
be derived from “brith,” painted, but we should be equally sorry to 
believe in him. Nor do we quite understand how Mr. O’Curry gets 
over the difficulty of clashing genealogies. He derives the Milesians 
from descendants of Magog, who settled in Spain; bat the English 
Nennius, whose authority we, as his countrymen, are bound to pre- 
fer, derives the Hispani from ‘Tubal, and only fathers the Goths and 
Seythians upon Magog. 


Ve have said that these theories scarcely affect the value of Mr. | 


O’Curry’s volume. In fact, his learning and truthfulness make him 
a severe critic in all cases where a manuscript can be tested by in- 
ternal evidence, and he thoroughly. exposes the rottenness of the so- 


called Irish prophecies. His description of the “ Historical Tales,” | 


and of the early ecclesiastical remains, will be most attractive to the 

neral reader. One beautiful legend is the story of Maelsuthain 

Carroll, “the best sage of his time,” who allowed three of his 
students to go to Jerusalem, on condition that they would visit him 
before going up to heaven, to tell him the length of his life, and 
whether he should obtain the peace of the Lord. “In due time 
they reached the land of Juda, and walked in every path in which 
they had heard the Saviour had walked.” After death, “ Michael 
the Archangel came from God for them.” They refused to follow 
him till they had performed their promise. “Go,” said the angel, 
“and tell him that he has still three years and a half to live, and that 
he goes to hell for all eternity after the sentence of the Day of 
Judgment.” His crimes were that he had led a loose life, had in- 
terpolated the canon, and had for seven years given up repeating the 

ultus, a hymn in honour of the Trinity, because, being sung over his 
sick son, it had failed to restore him to health. The disembodied 
Spirits went in the form of white doves, and announced Maelsuthain’s 

om to him. 

_“Tt is not true that I shall go to hell,” said he; “for those three 
vices that are mine this day, shall not be mine even this day, nor 
shall they be mine from this time forth; for 1 will abandon these 
vices, and God will forgive me for them, as He himself hath promised 
when He said, ‘The impiety of the impious, in whatever hour he shall 

turned from it, shall not injure him.’ I will put no sense of my 
Own into the canons but such as I shall find in the divine books. 
will perform a hundred genuflexions every day. Seven years have [ 

n without singing the Altus, and now I will sing the Altus seven 


times every night while I live, and I will keep a three days’ fast 
every week. Go you now to heaven,” said he, “and come on the 
day of my death to tell me the result.” ‘We will come,” said they. 
And the three of them departed as they came, leaving a blessing wi 
him, and receiving a blessing from him. 

On the day of his death they return and announce that a high 
place in heaven has been assigned him. “There were then as- 
sembled about him many priests and ecclesiastics, and he was 
anointed, and his pupils parted not from him until they all went to 
heaven together.” 

Mr. O’Curry calls attention to the great difficulties that beset the 
student of Irish history. Owing to the persecutions of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, many valuable manuscripts have 
been carried abroad and dispersed in foreign collections, where 
they are practically inaccessible or even unknown. Here Govern- 
ment might do much by purchasing back these documents or causi 
transcripts of them to be made. If Government cannot be mov 
let Mr. O’Curry try the plan of a subscription ; we believe it would 
find cordial support in England. Such a case as that of Lord Ash- 
burton, who refuses to let his valuable Irish manuscripts be collated 
or edited, is so monstrous that we may fairly hope it is without 
rallel, as it certainly is without padi, ba The question of publica- 
tion is less difficult. A large sum has been set aside for the editing 
of our national records, and it is for Irish scholars to see that their 
country is fairly represented. The Master of the Rolls cannot dis- 
inter manuscripts or apply to students himself, but he has never been 
accused of any unwillingness to entertain reasonable proposals. The 
difficulty would, of course, lie with works of a mixed character, such 
as “The Lives of the Saints” and the “ Historic Tales.” But where 
so much is to be done, these may fairly be adjourned for a time, and 
every publication will serve to stimulate curiosity. Meanwhile, Mr. 
O’Curry has done much to pave the way for future inquirers, and we 
look forward with interest to the two volumes he promises us on the 
national manners and institutions. 





MARTHA BROWN THE HEIRESS.* 

A very pleasant evening’s reading—clever, sensible, brief, lively, 
and refined; not too exciting, and very far from dull; not of the 
class which makes us unduly savage at an interruption, yet interest- 
ing enough to keep one up half an hour, or ae even an hour 
(not more), after our usual bedtime. There is humour in it; not 
of Miss Austen’s class, but of the second order; as good as Miss 
Yonge’s humour; while there is nothing of the oppressive detail of 
Miss Yonge’s later manner, which analyzes the metaphysical origin 
of nursery squabbles with as much anxiety as eminent chemists ex- 
yend in a poisoning case in detecting arsenic in the small intestines, 
t is sometimes a relief to read a novel which is good enough to admire, 
and not powerful enough for even a pretence to immortality. High 
art of the latter class affords, no doubt, a healthy exercise to the intel- 
lect and imagination in entering into and grasping it. But the sense 
that we have to be vigilant, lest we miss some subtle truth, or some 
intended contrast, is distressing to tired nerves. We should not 
read George Eliot’s novels when fatigued, or if we did we should read 
them only provisionally,—and with inward protests and resolves to 
read again, which are in themselves a little exhausting. But Martha 
Brown the Heiress a man may read comfortably in a tired mood, with 
just that quiet enjoyment of the authoress’s talent that is a rest 
rather than an effort. Immortality, we feel, is not for this: it is not 
even a bid for immortality. The whole style is easy, playful, 
genial, ey thoughtful, but sketchy and free, not as of a master- 
piece, but as of a pleasant amusement. The characters are all 
truly imagined and individual, but they are not “studies.” They 
are intended to belong to the story rather than to be illustrated 
| by it. One is not haunted by them as by living persons. We know 
Martha Brown well, but she is still an acquaintance : we shall alwa 
be aware she came out of a book. The style of delineation is,—like 
Mr. Woodhouse’s gruel in “ Emma,”—* thin, but not too thin” —quite 
| distinct enough to give real impressions, and not full or vivid enough 
to strain ordinary imaginations. In a word, it is the kind of novel 
which, while it satisfies the intellectual sense of cultivated readers, 
does not profess to do much in the way of exalting it. 

The group of characters sketched in this tale is very nicely ima- 
gined. Martha Brown, the heiress, is a strong-featured, command- 
ing, able, homely kind of girl, with a taste for luxury, and just 
sufficient potentialities of looking handsome when well dressed, to 
satisfy us that the authoress has no leaning to the school which 
adopts plain heroines because they are plain—a most mischievous 
school of ssthetic asceticism. Perhaps the best sketch in the 
book is that of the restless-minded, excitable surgeon who has 
fallen in love with Miss Brown, but who feels the reputation 
of fortune-hunting so intolerable that he first tries to think her 
odious, and when beaten at that and engaged to her, breaks off 
the match on the first fretting experience of the world’s criticism, 
His peculiar sensitiveness to the attempts of his sister and her hus- 
band—the clergyman of the parish—to make him more of a “ prae- 
tical man,” is exceedingly well drawn; indeed, that impression of a 
high-mettled horse under the management of a heavy, ploddi 
rider, which many men who fall into the hands of sensible relatives 
do produce upon one, is well worked out in this book. Not that the 
relatives in this case are so aggravating as they might be: for Miss 
Brown’s friend, the clergyman’s eldest daughter, is a delicate and 
very pretty sketch of that kind of half-blunt straightforwardness 
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| * Martha Brown the Heiress. By the Author of “ Dorothy.” Parker, Son, and 
Bourn. 
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which does not come from bluntness of mind, but from a certain | to Mudie’s, to learn what a living Napier has to say of a 
feminine mettle which is often found in the most refined and sensi-|dead. Like his namesake, the victor of Meanee, the bold 


[November 9, 186], 





Napier 
tive nizations. In this way the character of Helen Erle is a very has found a loving and enthusiastic biographer, who, if not ae 
graceful contrast to Martha Brown. The former isa gentle and essen- blind to his defects, has at least been very kind to his merits, “4 
tially graceful girl, startled occasionally into bluntness by the atten- in truth, this yery circumstance is not a little to the eredit of the 
tions of a clever, unscrupulous man who is taken with her, though he gallant seaman, for as a rule few men would care to trust their fame 
has not the least intention of marrying her ; the latter, the heiress, is | to a stepson. 
blunt by temperament and choice at all times when she is not startled) Charles Napier was the second son of the Honourable Captain 
into tenderness: and so the two girls form a very pretty contrast. | Charles Napier, R.N., and was born on the 6th of March, 1739 * 
We will give one specimen of the dialogue which will not let the | his father’s seat, Merchiston Hall, near Falkirk. § Of his bosish 
reader into any of the secrets of the book, but perhaps induce him to | days there # absolutely nothing recorded that would not apply ¢ 
vead it. Mr. Lionel Benson is the evil genius of the piece—a gentle- | any other high-spirited lad, except that he very early manifested . 
manly solicitor and a fraudulent trustee. Of Miss Helen Erle we have | love of boats and shipping. His father, however, being himself : 
already spoken : | naval man, naturally desired that his son should pursue some other 

* Lionel Benson slipped into a chair behind Helen’s, and began talking in the | profession, and declared that “ Charles never should enter the nayy” 
light, netnentaingeoe wae —— seupesiiate seep min, neal dion: the youngster’s importunities at last prevailed, aga 
os mae Helen as long a a were silent, but when the talk was suffi- |. Charles Napier” was entered a first-class boy on board the Renox 
ciently general to distract attention she became amused by it. then lying at Spithead. It was at first intended that he should pro. 

a Yon are very diligent, Miss Erle.’ ceed to join her in the Martin, a sloop-of-war, refitting at Leith, byt 

“* That is what people always say,’ replied Helen. . some delay having fortunately occurred in her sailing, he took his 

zs 2 + aap — os og OO serene prem —— wo == a small gra vessel to the Thames. The Martin sgh. 

’ o: th «ee etch | Sequently put to sea, and was never heard of again. On landing 

ab heme Tom oun assumed ol Ganiiing, Dat it & the sort of thing walsh the Ries ohihix the porters, as usual, attempted to seize upon hs 
luggage, but drawing his dirk and seating himself astride on his seg. 


gentlemen think it right to say about needlework.’ Z 
“+1 am afraid the saying is often ironical ; for it is in fact rather provoking to 
chest, he quickly made them sheer off. A few days afterwards he 
was taken by Mr. Mark Napier, the author of the “ Life of 











see the eyes so steadily cast down. It discourages all conversation.’ 
“«T can always talk better when I am working.’ ' » nit 
mbes. pa er erty with your embroidery, for I want to talk, an Montrose,” to see the lions at the Tower, and as the keeper repre. 
“* here is no necessity for talking, if you have nothing to say,’ said sented one of the animals to be so tame that “you might put your 
* i ‘ |hand into his mouth,” the young middy took him at his word, and 
“¢ Thank you. That remark gives me the eqpeteniiy of asking why you are | holdly thrust his fist in the beast’s jaws. There is some mistake in 
—- : —— - ey gpl fees. J hee Pa , 1 am | dates about this time, for after being told that “the subject of this 
afraid that you have been warned tha ang y ert ir? oil : nm i ,  w - apes 
“ The ea te shot was so near the truth that Helen could not help colouring; | ™©™0 joined his ship in May, 1800, we hear of his serving under 
but she answered with the spirit which she always showed when roused: Sir J. B. Warren in 1794, which is evidently an error. The first 
“ «Tam obliged to be on the defensive, Mr. Benson, when you are always | official mention made of his having been under fire was at the relief 
making personal remarks or asking unfair questions.’ mn of the garrison of Porto Ferrajo, in 1801; but after the peace of 
Me og. pert = cag et ty. me, not with a third person Amiens he returned to Edinburgh for a short time, where he con. 
es,’ sai efly. . ims 5 - : ipe are ixtee 
«6 Now,’ said Lionel, without betraying the least annoyance, ‘I intend to risk | eye himself much sey ote boys of the ripe age of sixteen. Qa 
offending you by making another personal remark. You ought not to adopt | Wie renewal of hostilities Charles Napier was appointed to the 
iss Brown’s brusque manner, which is very well for Aer, but it is not in your Egyptienne, and continued to get insulted by the captain, whom he 
style. | Indeed, I do not admire it in any woman. Do you think me imperti- | called to account many years afterwards, though the seconds inter. 
nent ? . , . | posed before any harm was done. > cour t 
“ ¢Rather,’ replied Helen; and Mr. Benson laughed and drew back his chair, | sven he availed himself 2 Lk. ‘tie: — _ = ae 
as if unwilling to risk another repulse. Helen was pleased with her victory, and | 7". 0" - ek ae ae 
yet not displeased with her opponent ; and she was rather startled to find herself | tinction, and on the 6th of September, 1808, when in command of 
80 busy in recalling the words, and even the tones, of those observations she had | the Recruit, he engaged the French corvette Diligente, 22, and had 
pronounced impertinent, that she was obliged to confess her inattention to some | his right thigh broken by a nine-pound shot, the enemy escaping 
parish question which her father was discussing with Miss Brown. through the fall of the Recruit’s mainmast. In April of the follow. 
This is good — + and it is not superior to any other page |ing year he displayed such remarkable courage and seamanshi 
in this little book. We are glad to sce the increase of novellettes |in harassing a French squadron, that he caused the Hautpoult 
like this. Many writers of real and ——. a pan — to surrender to Sir Alexander Cochrane. It is related that the 
women, are injured asartists by the necessity of detail and “keep-up” | French commodore, on delivering up his sword, asked the 
implied in long tales. Had this novel been made 1itoa thick volume | name of the little vessel that had so much annoyed him, and 
like Miss Yonge’s latest effort, or into two or three of the ordinary |on being told that it was the Recruit, or Conseript, he said, 
magnitude, we have no doubt that the elasticity and verve would | “with a smile and a shake of the head, ‘ Recruit! no, that no con 
have disappeared. Imaginations capable of giving a definite and very | seript, that one very old soldier.’” For his behaviour on this o 
agreeable aroma to such a tale sate Sere phys maa — _casion, Charles Napier was removed into the captured ship, but on 
such efforts with equal effect, collapse before the attempt to diffuse | his return to England in command of the Jason, to which he had oti- 
the same essential spirit through several volumes. A lady’s palfrey ' ginally been posted, he was suspended, and put upon half-pay. His 
cannot without injury run long heats, though it may be as graceful | occupation being gone, he returned to Edinburgh and attended 
and strong in constitution as a hunter. various classes at the University, at the same time starting a curricle 
| and signalizing himself in the hunting-field by his eccentricities, # 
- ; not by his bearing asa true sportsman. However, he soon grew weaty 
LIFE OF ADMIRAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER.* leven of the chase, and in the autumn of 1810 proceeded to the 
Tue heroic achievements of the Napier family are the best answer | Peninsula to join his cousins in the 43rd and 52nd. He arrived ia 
to the Roman satirist’s cynical inquiry as to the value of a long pedi- | time to be slightly wounded in a skirmish that took place on the 26th 
{of October. On the following day was fought the memorable battle 








gree. lt is doubtless of much advantage , : ywing & 
“ Longo of Busaco, at which “ Black Charles,” as he was called on account 
Sanguine censeri, pictosque ostendere vultus of his dark complexion, rode side by side with Major Napier—afier- 
Majorum,” | warwards Sir Charles James Napier—who was also there as aa 


when a man is able and willing to fulfil the responsibility thus in- | amateur, and caught him in his arms as he fell, wounded, from his 
curred. The Napiers certainly cannot be accused of standing too | horse. A few moments before this as the two were pressing forward 
much upon their “ gentility.” With them it was no “airy and | into the thickest of the fight, “Captain Napier jocularly exclaimed, 
mere borrow’d thing from dead men’s dust and bones,” but their | ‘1 say, Charles, what an infernal funk my agent would be in if he 
own, both by merit and ne ong They have been fortunate, | now saw what a chance he had of losing all the money I am in his 
too, in their biographers, for what one Napier wrought another | books.’” Both volunteers accompanied the British army in its retreat 
Napier has celebrated. Quite as daring, and almost as skilful in | to the lines of Torres Vedras, but the forced inaction soon became 
using the pen as in wielding the sword, they have been scarcely less | distasteful to the naval hero, and caused him to write the followiag 
dreaded by their own countrymen than by the foes whom they van- | characteristic letter to the Admiralty : 

quished. ’ Though warring against the whole world, and even em-| “My leave of absence is just out. I don’t think it worth remaining here, for 
broiled with their immediate superiors, whether Lords of the Admi- | I expect you will give me a ship, as I am almost tired of campaigning, which is 
ralty or Governors-General, they have ever stood by one another in | d——d rum concern.—I am, &c., Cuarves Napier.” 
the true spirit of clanship, as if members of a society, for pur-| This comical application proved successful, and early in 1$11 he 
poses of mutual worship. Whatever pe disputes or quarrels | was appointed to the Thames, a 32-cun frigate, in which he greatly 
may have arisen in the midst of them, the outer public, at least, has | distinguished himself off the coast of Calabria during that and the 
never been scandalised by reports of bickerings and backbitings. | two following years. Nothing more clearly shows the sort of man 
Indeed, considering the intense veneration entertained by all Napiers; than his odd’ fancy of hoisting a very large blue ensign with 
for every one bearing the same name, it is hardly possible that any | “Thames, 32 guns, 216 men,” inscribed in letters made of white 
very serious differences of — can ever have brought division | bunting. The challenge, however, was never accepted, and for 
into their camp. United in life, they are parted not even in death, and | three years that old tub was the terror of King Murat’s ships, 
from the ashes of the buried hero springs the historian. The conqueror ! gunboats, and scampavias, her last exploit being the capture 
of Scinde and the conqueror of Sidon, as they wander amid the plea-| the Island of Ponza, in conjunction with the Furicuse. In the 
sant glades of the sian fields, arm-in-arm with my Lord Dal- | year, 1813, Captain Napier was appointed to the Euryalus, an 1% 
housie and the late met of Netherby, concordes anime nunc, | pounder 36-gun frigate, in which he continued to do good service 





grimly smile as overhead they hear the patter of feet hurrying 
bd a a < te yy of Admiral Sir Charles Napier, K.C.B. By Major- 





In two volumes. Hurst and Blackett. 


until peace was proclaimed with France. A different sphere of action 
was then offered to him, and as second in command he proceeded wi 
Sir Alexander Cochrane’s expedition up the Potomac, penetrating 
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roth the fame of Captain Broke, and on the 2Sth January, 


1815, he addressed a challenge to Captain Gordon, of the United 
States frigate Constellation. The cartel was duly accepted, but the 
termination of the war prevented an encounter. 

the 
Boga ghter of Lieutenant Younghusband, R.N., “to whom he had 
heen from early boyhood devotedly attached,”—the lady was a widow 
with four children, one of whom is the present Major-General Elers 


Napier, the compiler of these two volumes. During the next three 


years t 


than one occasion his hasty temper involved him in troublesome 
serapes, from which the fortune that favours the brave generally ex- 
tricated him more happily than he had always a right to expect. It 
was at this time that he wrote the “Letters on the Navy, its Past 


and Present State,” which were subsequently edited by the late Sir | 


William Napier, and published in their collected form im 1851. The 
winter of 1819-20 was passed in Paris, Mrs. Napier giving delightful 
révnions in the Rue Pigale, and her husband endeavouring to introduce 
iron steam-boats on the Seine. In the summer of 1820, the family 
returned to England for a few months; and as the “ Three-Decker,” 
with “Black Charles ” on the box, and two swarthy looking 
foreiguers in the rumble, proceeded over Westminster-bridge and 


ast Charing-Cross to Piccadilly, a rumour spread like wildfire that | 


a fresh batch of Italian witnesses had been brouglit over to criminate 
Queen Caroline. A fierce mob soon collected and followed the car- 
riage to Hatchett’s Hotel, with loud threatenings and abuse. The 
steam-boat speculation proving a failure, retrenchment became ne- 
cessary; and in the summer of 1827 Cuptain Napier returned 
to England “for good,” and settled at Rowland’s Castle, a small 


village in Hampshire, not far from the estate which he pur- | 
His altered circumstances made him again | 


chased in after life. 

solicitous of obtaining active employment; but it was not until 
the beginning of 1829 that he was appointed to the Galatea, of 
forty guns, and ghen he wrote to Sir George Cockburn, one of the 
Lords of the Admiralty, complaining of the slight that had been put 
upon him by giving him the worst ship in the navy, while in one 
month afterwards a junior captain received one of the very best. The 
answer was civil enough. ‘The Golatea was given to him because it 
was the only frigate then vacant, Lut if he liked to resign her he 
should have the first 46-gun frigate that might be brought for- 
ward for commission. In this old ship he tried his first experiment of 
working with paddles put'in motion by means of winches on each 
side, and the partial success he obtained created much amazement in 
those primitive times. In 1830, Captain Napier was despatched to 


Lisbon to demand satisfaction from Don Miguel for certain wrongs | 


sustained by British merchant vessels, and in this novel position he 
acquitted himself to the entire satisfaction of his own Government. 
Towards the close of the year the Galatea was ordered to the West 
India station, but returned to Spithead in May, 1831, though only 
to-be sent a few days afterwards to the Azores, to watch over British 
interests during the contest between the Miguelites and the young 
Queen of Portugal. On the completion of this service, the Galatea 
was stationed for a short time off Leith, thus affording Captain 
oj an agreeable opportunity of renewing his old friendships, 

of being much féted, as is the custom with “lions” in Auld 
Reekie, 

In 1832, Captain Napier stood for the borough of Portsmouth on 
the Liberal interest, but was defeated by the local influence of Mr. 
Bonham Carter, with whom was returned Mr. Baring. This disap- 
pointment, however, led to one of the most glorious exploits in his 
adventurous career. 
mand of the Constitutional Fleet of Portugal, in the name of Count 
Carlos de Ponza, as the expedition in which he was engaged was 
contrary to the Foreign Enlistment Act. Numerous difficulties beset 

at the outset, but were speedily overcome by his indomitable 
energy. ‘The capture of Don Miguel’s fleet off Cape St. Vincent 
brought about the recognition of Donna Maria, and Captain Napier’s 
services were rewarded with a Portuguese peerage and the rank of 
fall admiral in that navy. It is unnecessary to dwell at length upon 
this strange episode in his professional carcer, during the latter part 
of which he acted as a major-general, and took various strong places 
in defiance of the ordinary rules of warfare. After various futile 
attempts to reform the Portuguese navy, he resigned the command 
in disgust, and returned to England in the autumn of 1834. 
“ His newly-acquired leisure was devoted to the compilation of a 

History of the War of Succession in Portugal,” which was well 


received, especially by his own family—Sir William and Sir Charles | 
It was at this period that Captain | 


oth giving him great praise. 
Napier first applied himself to agricultural pursuits, having purchased 
a small estate in Hampshire, upon which he conferred the appellation 
of Merchiston Hall, in memory of his old Scottish patrimony. In 
837 he again attempted to get a seat in Parliament, and again wa- 


successfully; but in the following year the Board of Admiralty | 


awarded him a good service pension, and also appointed him to the 
Powerful, in which he proceeded to the Mediterranean. It was on 


rd this fine ship that he played such a brilliant part in th> Syrian 
Campaign, as second in command to Sir Robert Stopford. This 
_ Chance he narrowly missed, for on hearing of the death of Sir Frede- 
rick Maitland im India, he wrote from Vourla Bay to Lord Minto, 
go out overland at a moment’s notice, and expressing a 


he should “ send all the China junks to the devil,” before 


offering to 
hope that 


bats that took place about this time fired Captain Napier | fused, and he remain 


| which‘he wrote his “ History of the Syrian War.” 
his truly “ happy couple” travelled much on the Continent | 
‘aa travelling carriage, which Captain Napier called his “ Three- | 
Decker,” and which he himself usually drove four-in-hand. On more , 


In the following spring he accepted the com- | 


nterior as far as Alexandria. The disastrous issue of several |a new admiral could get out. The offer, however, was curily re- 


to gather the fame he had so nearly forfeited 
by his Napierian restlessness. At the present moment the account 
of the Syrian operations cannot fail to be read with great interest, 


| and at no period of his life did Sir Charles Napier more conspicuously 
On her return to | display the best pointsof his character. It is equally certain that he was 
Euryalus was paid off, and Captain Napier married the | very unjustly treated by his own Government on his return to Eng. 
f | land, for the Commandership of the Bath was a wholly adequate ac- 
/knowledgment of his dashing exploits and consummate diplomacy. 


A long interval of comparative repose ensued, in the early part of 
His honourable 
ambition to represent his countrymen im Parliament was now at last 
gratified, and a very troublesome adversary he proved himself to more 
than one Board of Admiralty. The command of the Channel Fleet in 
1847 and 1848 kept him well before the public, with whom he was 


‘always a great favourite, and probably no other man would have in- 


spired the country with equal confidence at that anxious period. In 
1849, Admiral Napier returned to Merchiston and to farming, and 
two years afterwards brought a hornets’ nest about his ears by pub- 
lishing his “ Letters on the Navy,” to which allusion has already tons 


| made, 


However, on the outbreak of the Russian War, public opinion 


| pointed so unmistakably to the hero of Sidon, that the Admiralty 


were in some measure constrained to give him the command of the 
Baltic fleet. We have no intention of reviving the painful contro- 
versies to which the unsatisfactory issue of that campaign gave rise. 
Immense expectations had been formed, but small precautions taken 
to ensure their fulfilment, and on all sides angry recriminations only 
proved that all were more or less wrong. But our space is failing; 
nor indeed can we now do more than allade to his characteristic 
letter to Garibaldi, offering to capture the Neapolitan fleet as he had 
captured Don Miguel’s. No answer, however, appears to have been 
returned, nor is it even certain that Sir Charles’s proposition ever 
reached its destination. His death was at last rather sudden, al- 
though for a month previously it was evident that he was sinking 
rapidly. Early in the morning of the 6th November, 1860, he calmly 
expired in the midst of his family, regretted even by those whom he 
had most hotly opposed in life. As the Romans of old may have 
lamented over the death of a Scipio, so did England mourn the less 
of a Napier. 

“ Within a mile of Merchiston Hall, on the summit of a long undulating sweep 


| of down, stands the ancient church and rural churchyard of the village 


Catherington, in Hants. Here, on a sunny slope, commanding a beautiful 
prospect for miles and miles around; from whence is beheld the British Channel, 
the Solent, and Spithead, of nautical renown -on this appropriate site, under the 
evergreen foliage of a noble pine—emblematic of a reputation that can never fade 
—o'ershadowed with laurels and yew-trees—symbols adapted likewise to the 
scene—stands a plain and unassuming tomb, bearing an inscription to the 


follewing effect ; 
SACRED 
TO THE MEMORY OF 
ADMIRAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER, KCB, 
BORN, 
MARCH Gru, 1786; 
DIED, 
NOVEMBER 6TH, 
AGED 74 YEARS. 


1860; 





THE ALPS.* 
Mr. Sterne has completed worthily a task which ought to recom- 


| mend him to all true lovers of nature. Fine writing about scenery is 


common enough, as we know to our cost, but writing like M. Ber- 
lepsch’s which, while up to the level of its subject, never degenerates 
into tawdriness, is a real and most wnfrequent luxury. This work 
is more like a great poem than an ordinary book of travels, yet every 
description is minutely or even severely faithful, and the impression 
of sublimity which the best passages convey is created not by the 
words themselves, but by the perfect accord between the words and 
the living grandeur of the scenes M. Berlepsch intends them to 
portray. Nature in the Alps is so magnificent, her power so visible 
and so awe-inspiring, that any description, if it be but accurate, is 
sure to produce that sense of the powerlessness of the human race, 
that ground tone of mental horror, which is at once the most fasci- 
nating and the most permanent impression created by mountain 
chains. Most deseribers, however, fail in transferring this sensation 
to their pages, either because, like Professor Forbes, they attend too 
exclusively to its cause ; or because, like most of the recent travellers, 
they are so occupied with the effect itself, that they analyze their 
own emotions instead of painting the scenes which produced them, 
We have no apology to offer for the long extracts, which we usually 
avoid, for no criticism of ours could interest our readers, or describe 
the book so thoroughly, as, for example, this account of the forma- 
tion and descent of the summer avalanches : 

“ The picture which fancy has built of the appearance of an avalanche —_ 
its fall is as erroneous as the notions as to its various causes. It is not a roun 


| ball, as people fancy, which in its place of formation is the size of a cauliflower, 


and increases by rolling over and by the adherence of particles of snow, till at 
length it forms a ball of colossal diameter, which is not crushed ti’! it bursts m 
the valley like a bomb: such a progressive spherical form, as one sees made by 

boys in the lowlands at the beginning of winter, when they want to build a 
snow man, wonld at least require a uniform inclined mountain shope, interrupted 


| by no rocks or cliffs, and thus of hill-like formation. The fall of an avalanche, 


ot any kind, is in form almost exactly likea waterfall completely broken into foam, 
The fall is generally heard sooner than seen. Startled y the thundering fall, a 
stranger not acquainted with the awful phenomenon generally looks upwards, and 
seeks in the atmosphere for the thunder-clouds which uce these sounds of 
thunder; but peace is in the deep blue ether—not a cloud is swimming im the 
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aérial ocean. Now the roar rolls through the valleys, and renews in stronger | clouds had struck the su ing pillars of the earth with one Ww, cade 
swells the waves of sound, while the ~ sinking lower, perceives on the silver | ruined the frame-work oF The Mik The Steinberg-cliff, a rocky Poa ad 
mantle of the mountain a smoking dust-like cloud moved by the breeze, and close | millions of cubic fathoms with all the forest upon it, and the nagelfluh wall 
below it a sliding motion in the slopes of névé which just before were hanging | ‘ Gemeinde-Miircht’ sinking like a terrace more than a hundred feet below. 
in the stillness of death. With apparent slowness, at measured intervals, the | given way. This was the signal for universal destruction, for then 
snow cascade sinks over the rocky walls like broad ribands of satin, plunges more gedy which canbe com to no other phenomenon for its fearful gu’ : 
deeply over the cliffs, bursts into round woolly foam-bows and fluttering curls of | In the wildest confusion blocks of rock and splinters of stone, mud and 
cloud, like the intervals ofa cataract, or loses itself for seconds in concealed gulfs, | foliage and trees, sometimes whirled up into the air, sometimes envelo 
and sinks down, repeating the spectacle from step to step, till it comes to rest on | clouds of dust, chased each over the mountain shoulders to the valley of 
level Alp meadows or in deep basins. On the disappearance of the pape One mn 4 a ep seemed to be trying to overtake another; it was a race of 
stream, the rolling thunders which accompany the fall cease also, and the tra- | materials. he chaotic fall of the vast masses, the speed of their descent a 
veller becomes convinced that the two agencies have a mutual relation to | universal confusion, increased every moment. Mountain-blocks as big as ae 
each other. But where the seeming stream of dust rolled down, there is now a | with pines fixed to them, hurried, as if slung by a demon’s fist, with tree 

irty pale line in the midst of the dazzling snow, showing that something more like flying birds, high — > the air. Other masses of rock ricocheted like shots 
than snow, that earth and fragments of rock, must have come down to leave such | from a giant cannonade striking from time to time only to bound up again ints 





re | 


Fiat 


traces. the air. Others were crushed by their companions on their path, and spluttereg 
“ Such is the picture of a summer ‘ ground avalanche,’ painted from a distant | like white-hot iron rods shooting out sparks under the hammer. It was a scene from 
and secure point of view. If one could approach nearer to the falling avalanche, | the Titans’ battle of Greek mythology. 
with a telescope of greater magnifying and defining power, is would show quite} “In a few minutes hundreds of dwelling-houses and as many stables anj 
different forms, and, like the unsuspected cellular tissue of organisms under the | sheds were destroyed. For the whole slope of the Rossberg, almost up to the 
microscope, would suddenly display boundless snowfields, in whose embrace Gnypenspitz, whose highest point is adorned by a wooden cross, was at that time 
cyclopean fragments of rock, massive blocks of ice, and torn-up sheets of turf, | dotted over with detached houses; and beneath in the valley, between the lakes 
would fly down shrieking and howling. What appears to the naked eye like | of Zug and Lowertz, lay the rich villages of Goldau, Busingen, and Lowertg, 
harmless descending masses vd a, becomes a yer ly raging fury _ seen | Under the ruins four hundred and fifty-seven men found a common grave,” 
from near ; for, as is usual in the Alps, we have no sufficient measure of distance / About one half of the book is devoted to sketches of mountain }j 
* . . j . . . aun 
er to judge the heights over whose unbroken surface the avalanche is in the Alps. The English idea seems to be that danger is confin * 


king. If we subtract the approximate height of the place where the ; : | uS* 
avalanche buried itself from the height of the point from which it fell, and divided | the guides and the chamois hunters, but, in truth, life in these regions 


the resulting difference by the sum of the seconds during which it lasted, we | is full of horror for almost every man, from the goatherds who battle 
should gain a quotient of speed for the enormous rapidity of fall, which would | with the eagles on the heights, to the timber-floaters who convey the 
at the same time explain the thunder of its descent.” trees of the mountain forest to the plain, through never ending 
Or the following description of the surface sights and sounds upon a | “Jignoducts,” channels of wood flung across hillock and precipi 
glacier : from the hill which the trees cover to the mountain torrent which js 
“ Let us go cn! Now at last we can get on to the glacier. It is near mid-day, | to float them to a market. Even in the villages life is to the ide 
a sun is _- papas peed from what we expected _— —— | of the men of the plains very horrible. Most of these hamlets are 
el glacier surface. It is furrowed by and t of little channels, | buried in a seclusion to which that of a Cumberland dell is society, 


which have formed crossing and gee paths. The little watery veins of | : : 
the icy water, of diamond clearness, scarcely one degree above freezing, hasten and many are exposed to a danger which permanently modifies the 


down to the greater brook-like furrows, whose bed always consists. of transparent | customs of the people. 

Caer ice. These brooks, after a short course, fall with a roar into deep funnel- “In the Mayenthal on the St. Gothard, which is frequently threatened by 

8 holes, called * mulden’ or ‘ moulins,’ into which they disappear without | avalanches, the neighbours collect in stormy winter weather in one of the 

leaving a trace. ‘There are secret canals which reach in all kinds of windings and | houses, in order to watch and be able to set to work together, if a snowfall should 

branchings down to the rocky ground of the glacier, and supply the stream which | come down and bury everything. In order, however, that time My not pass too 

pours forth from the glacier gate. The gently vaulted surface of the glacier glistens | slowly for the good people, they dance through the dangerous night to the sound 

and shines with the reflexion of the sun’s rays from the smooth flooded ice. An | of a fiddle or accordions. This custom dulls a fear which the foreigner cannot 

— feverish ae ph ge = the whole bulk of the ice, so that a | think of without horror.” ‘ 7 

immering arises as of myriads of particles. It is quite easy to walk witha firm) =p . , tae 

foot and safe tread over the diets, guaicien shulers but if you do not tread The strong attachment of the people to a life like this is often 

P quoted as a proof of the charm which mountains exercise over al] 


firmly, and take some care not to slip, you cannot be certain of not sitting down | 


in the wet every two or three minutes. This strange vivacity, this humming, | Who live within their shadow. M. Berlepsch says even the cattle of the 











singing, rustling in the network of channels that spreads over the glacier's | valleys long and pine for the mountains, and a true child of the Alps, 


surface, lasts as long as the sun sends down its frost-dissolving rays. 


the Alps.” 


ys. As soon as | however prosperous abroad, always returns to his home. So, b 

these sink behind the mountains, the little life grows dumb, the frozen death-like Late Reem I shome. So, howevm, 
breeze moves over the icy desert and binds the trickling drops again into crystals, 
and before it is night, the noiseless silence of the grave is lying over this corner of | 


does a Lowland Scotchman, though his home should be on a plain as flat 
as Cambridgeshire. The love of home develops itself intensely in all 
| limited communities, and in England deserters are constantly tracked 


M. Berlepsch adds nothing to our knowledge of the movement of through the certainty that they will hover around the spot whenee 


glaciers, only suggesting very casually that the origin 


is the pressure of huge masses of snow behind them; but his de- 


scription of their forms and effects is the most vivid we have seen. 
So in the account of an ascent. But we prefer to take a short para- 
graph describing the summits of the best-known peaks : 


“ The summit of Mont Blanc, Tédi, Mont Velan, Cima de Jazzi, &c., presents 
soft, round, vaulted, snowy cushions on a broad base, affording perfectly safe 
The Galenstock (11,840 feet) displays a softly rounded cupola of 


resting-places. 
snow towards the west; but on the east sinks suddenly and almost vertically 


downwards for some thousand feet. ‘The top of the Gross Glockner, in Tyrol, is 


an uneven rocky space of chloritic schist, giving room for twelve persons at the 
outside. The cvathers point of the Schreckhorn (eighty-five feet lower than the 
higher northern, still unsealed, summit) has a surface of some four square feet, 
in the shape of a bow or semicircle, with the convexity towards the north. On 
the other hand, the top of the Finsteraarhorn is formed by an undulating ridge, 
some twenty feet long, and « foot or a foot and a half in breadth, sinking steeply 
on both sides. The Jungfrau presents asimilar form: it falls ina hard snow ridge, 
like the roof of a tent, at an inclination of some 60 deg. or 70 deg., with a breadth 
of some six to ten inches, and the icy roof of the great Rinderhorn is everywhere 
soawfully sharp that the boldest mountaineer would be unable, from the steep 
slope of the ridge, to ascend it astride or to slide down it. The Bernina 


affords just room enough for three persons to stand close together, and the | 


Grand Combin runs into an absolute snowy point, upon which one dares not 
venture.” 

The account of all Alpine specialities, the glaciers, and the forests, 
landslips and storms, is as full as it is beautiful, and we extract a 
splendid description of the landslip which on the 2nd of September, 
1806, desolated the village of Goldau, lying on the Rossberg : 

“ Late in the afternoon (it had struck a quarter to five on the church clock at 
Arth), suddenly, a vast chasm opened half way up the gentle slopes of the moun- 
tain in the ‘ Riithe’ meadow, which grew visibly broader, deeper, and longer. The 
surrounding turf turned over, so that it showed the red soil as if it it had been 
ploughed. At the same time the pine forests on the same level became unnaturally 
animated. At first the tall slender pine trunks waved gently to and fro as if touched 

an invisible hand, much as in summer the wind produces waves inthe half 
ripe corn. This wave-like motion increased, but in opposing lines, so that the 
tree-tops struck against and through each other with an irregular and vehement 
motion. With harsh cries, ravens, crows, jays, and other birds that harboured in 
the woods, flew upwards, and hastened in flying swarms in a south-westerly 
direction to the forests on the slopes of the Rigi, Now the vibrating and jerking 
motion, the wave-like rising and falling passed on to the grass-covered land. It 
looked as if gigantic moles were burrowing under it. At the same time a gentle 
sliding and dipping of the whole upper slopes commenced, and became constantly 
plainer and more rapid. The pine forests struggled to follow the hurried motion, 
and looked—according to the expression of the people who watched the whole 
terrible phenomenon a beginning to end—something like hair stroked against 


the grain. 

«These alarming phenomena steadily increased. In even larger circles, and 
throughout a greater extent, meadows and grasslands, orchards, houses, and stables, 
‘with men and cattle, were drawn along into the fearful descent. The people who saw 
the ground on which they had been born and grown up give way under their feet, 


started up in horror and fled from their homes, Then was heard a thundering 
roar, as if the old foundations of the earth’s crust had given way, and a sharp 
ing as if a thousand-pointed sheaf of lightnings from the threatening 





al motive power | they first emigrated. It is not, we — the passion for moun 


tains, but the thirst fora form of life which can be realized nowhere 
j else, that moves the mountaineers. In the Himalayas, the peasantry, 

so far from loving their grand hills, hate them, as involving perma. 

nent and unnecessary toil, and it is almost impossible for the hill 
| chiefs to keep their few subjects from indulging a thirst for the easier 
| and sleepier fife of the plains. Climate undoubtedly is a strong at- 
traction. Men, even in full health, who have once breathed a clear 
| bracing air, are apt to feel a longing for it which amounts to a disease, 
and which on the first attack of sickness becomes absolutely irre 
| sistible. This seems to be specially the case in Switzerland, but has, 
we imagine, little necessary connexion with any desire for mountains 
in themselves. The effect of mountain scenery perpetually pre- 
sent is only to dwarf the mind by suggesting the impotence of 
human effort, and mountaineers, as a rule, are comparatively brain- 
less. The Arians who left the slopes of the Suleiman have through- 
out human history supplied the dominant races of mankind, but those 
who lingered, etahed by their mountains, remained an unprogressive 
| race, and retain to this day nothing of their ancestry except their 
suberb physique and physical energy. It is, we suspect, to the 
visitor rather than to the native that Alpine summits seem so majes- 
tically attractive. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


A Literal Extension of the Text of Domesday Book-, in relation to the 
County of Cornwall. London : Vacher and Sons.—Some months ago, 
photographie fac-simile of the Domesday of Cornwall was issued by 
| Governrfent. The execution was not very good, the lines looking 
| blurred and thick, and the whole thing was a mere curiosity, the con- 
| tractions of the old manuscript making it unavailable for all but anti- 
| quarians, whilst even these were likely to prefer the printed text. Pro- 
fiting by the criticisms then made, the Government have now issued 4 

yrinted version of the Domesday text, giving all the words in f 

‘here is no sacrifice of accuracy in this, as the value of every contrac- 
tion is thoroughly known. In fact, it is difficult to understand what 
motive, except a foolish pedantry, can have caused the retention of 
symbols, only meant to save space and time when paper was scarce 
and printing undiscovered, in works like Domesday Book or the Pedes 
Finium, which have been issued within the last century. We are 
heartily glad the tradition has been broken through. ‘The present 
version 1s most creditable, as far as paper, typography, and gene 
plan are concerned. The only addition we would suggest is that of 
an index of names and places, but perhaps it is intended to give this 
when all the counties have been brought out. The importance of this 
publication, at an almost nominal price, can scarcely be over-estima 











lomesday Book is the Census, Ordnance Map, and Estates Register 
of England in the eleventh century. An analysis of it tells us w 
the different classes of the population then were ; how Briton, Saxon 





Dane, and Norman were mingled together in the counties ; how far, 
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the Conquest was beneficial or oppressive, and what the work of 
since then has been. Volumes have been written upon it, and 
the interest of the book is still unexhausted. In fact, every increase 
Jedge makes us more able to profit by what we have here. We 

of know us me 

jeve no 1 antiquarian need despair of being able to follow the 
fortunes of half the families and estates in his county in unbroken 
jon down to the present time. This, however, must be the 
york of many years. Meantime, as probably the Government will 
be guided by the demand for these publications as to the question of 

ting the series, we hope all public libraries, country gentle- 
en, and even mechanics’ institutes, will give a speedy and cordial 
sup i as A hey appear. ee = « an eee 
: t rnwall wo iave served better for the first of the 
oy : We shall hope to enter more fully into the subject in its 
bearings on English history when another county is brought out. 

The Orations of Demosthenes. Fourth volume. Translated by Charles 
Rann Kennedy. H. G. Bohn.—To eulogize Mr. Kennedy’s transla- 
tion of the Orations of Demosthenes, would be as utterly a waste of 
time as to veut & lily, * gild 4m gold, _ an 9 = apo 

i scholar, his reputation has been too long and too firmly esta- 

ished to need any further testimony from his contemporaries. The 

nt volume, however, which is the fourth of the series, contains 
much valuable and curious information on questions of law and 
usage, which will scarcely anywhere be found so clearly and simply 
convey Thus, under the form of appendices, Mr. Kennedy has in- 
corporated ten brief, but singularly lucid essays, on tribes and town- 
ships in Attica, the —- < guardians and wards, and of pm 
wives. Onetor’s case leads to a treatise on executions and eject- 
ments, which is followed by a paper on shipping contracts. In like 
manner, the character of Athenian tribunals, the practice of mutual in- 
terrogatories, the application of torture, and the administration of 
oaths, are each in its turn critically discussed and explained. The 
last paper of the series, on the “ Empire of Athens,” is particularly 
interesting even to general readers, and opens with a dogma worthy 
of the consideration of the Peace Society. “No people,” says 
Mr. Kennedy, “can safely or permanently hold a great empire who 
are not a military people, and who do not maintain a powerful 
army. Those states which have depended on a naval force, or 
on lesion auxiliaries, have been all ultimately subdued. So fell 
Athens, -~ so fell “= 2, - oe, or quasi-insular position 
tected by a navy, affords undoubtedly a great security against 
riteck, and has enabled some people with a scanty territorial dominion 
to become independent and powerful; yet even this cannot hold out 
inst a well-directed military power. Tyre yielded to Alexander, 
and Venice sank to ome Dit boni va caveat, Wn 

The Laws of the Land, §c. te. No. I. Bankruptcy. By William 
R. Buchanan. Houlston and Wrighi.—It appears from the advertise- 
ment, that it is proposed to place within the reach and understanding 
ra non- ee ane, - — scope ~~ pe pm of | 

ws under which they have the good fortune to live and move anc 
have their being. Each subject, we are further told, is to be treated 
by a barrister or solicitor, especially qualified to be its exponent. In 
carrying out this idea, which is surely a futile one, the conductors 
have, with a grim sense of humour, commenced with what they are 
pleased to call “a clear explanation of the New Law of Bankruptcy, 
written in plain English.” And this “popular epitome” is to 
followed, n= ~ " a order ¢ things, by 7 erally popular - 
position of the Law of Divorce and Separation. Was this selection o 
ae intended as a satire upon mercantile and domestic relations 
in this great country, whose merchants are princes, and where the 
hearth is an altar? Or was it simply intended to lure the needy and 
the unfaithful into the purchase of what cannot be of the slightest use to 

m? Be this as it may, a non-professional reader will act wisely in 

calling in the best advice in law as in medicine, and in carefully 

fs each in tnd — ee to lead _ _ a worse 
scrape than that from which he is seeking to extricate himself. 

A Manual ga and Foreign Plants, with their Latin and English 
Names. By H.Grindon. William Pamplin.—Though primarily 
compiled for the benefit of the members of the Manchester Field 
Naturalists’ Society, this little manual will be found very serviceable 
to all who take a kindly and wholesome interest in the 

“ Stars that in earth's firmament do shine.” 
In the clearest possible manner Mr. Grindon gives “the name of every 
flowering plant and fern indigenous to the British Islands, and of 
every curious favourite and useful flower, fern, tree, and culinary ve- 
getable ordinarily cultivated in this country.” In addition to this 
goodly list, we are furnished with the names of all plants that are 
used for economic or medicinal purposes, and even of many that are 
chiefly remarkable as objects of curiosity. Besides these, again, we 
find mention made of every tree and flower celebrated in Holy Writ, 
In ancient mythology, or in popular literature. The Latin and English 
hames are both given if a plant possesses both, and the Natural 
System of classification has been pursued throughout. 

coaiee = - grey. Bya a melee wane. T. Hatchard. 

—in our foo. charity we imagined that all Englishwomen were 
tians, but it pean be we vam mistaken. It may be that this 
lady considers herself pre-cminently a Christian because she quotes 
M. F. Tupper, but, fate ng a great many Englishwomen are sub- 
ject to that weakness, But assuming that slie is entitled to style her- 
self neg “A ay aque gs yr we are still at a loss 
understand what are her peculiar qualifications for writing on arm 
ucation. So far as we ods make —_ she accuses regimental school- 
pp vena of “ fenens with mang and rere fo the aqpreegEee 
eserters because they may have been actuated by a desire to “ free 
themselves from company that must eventually vitiate their tastes.” 
¢ idea is amiable and strietly feminine, and we have not a word to 
Say against it, though we may regret that deserters so seldom exhibit 
very high standard of taste during the time they are at large. No 
One, of course, denies that soldiers are not so religious as they might 
be, and thus far we ent irely agree with our exceptional Englishwoman, 
but why does she not suggest a practical remedy ? 

A Recent Flying Visit from London to the Vatican. By Dr. T. C. 
Wood. Hatchard and Co—What mischievous man is this that 
Seeks to supplant Murray ile ubiquitous? A more egregious illus. 


tration of vulgarity, pretentiousness, and self-conceit, has seldom, if 
ever, come a mp our notice. Small marvel is it that foreigners con- 
ceive an unfavourable impression of the manners, customs, 
character of the English, if many travellers of this fashion are abroad, 
“going to and fro in the earth.” We have here a man, who from his 
profession should be a gentleman, seemingly quite unconscious of his 
impertinence in intruding himself into all sorts of places where he 
clearly had no business to be. On one occasion he passed the sent 
at the door of the Quirinal Palace, and coolly walked up the gr 
staircase, until “stopped by a smart flunky with a tray, who sai 
‘The king, sir?’ Now, as I had never seen the ex-king of Naples, 
might have introduced myself to him, but, unfortunately, had no 
with me.” At another time, as he was taking his “ usual independent 
range” in the Vatican, he strolled into a small room, which proved 
to be the Pope’s dressing-room, and he remarks, “ Had I proce: 
further, might have come upon his Holiness, being an invalid in bed, 
au naturel.’ Written in an abominable style, and wholly destitute 
of any sort of merit, this wretched little volume appears to have been 
printed for no other purpose than to enable the author to commit a 
moral and literary suicide. 

Notes on Shakspeare, By James Nichols, M.R.C.P., Esq. London: 
Skiffington.—This is a thin pamphlet of twenty-four pages, contain- 
ing notes on “ Othello,” “ Antony and Cleopatra,” “ Salus Cesar,” 
“Timon of Athens,” the “ Winter’s Tale,” the “ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” “Measure for Measure,” and “ The ‘lempest.” 


It will be seen that this cannot be very lengthy or profound. Nor 
do the notes, as a rule, seem to us to have much sense in them. But 
indicate a laudable desire to do something for Shakspeare. We 


they 

will give a specimen or two to show our readers what they are like. 
In Cassio’s description of Desdemona occurs the expression, “ And 
with the tomer vesture of creation doth tyre the ingeniever.” 
The last line has usually been held to mean “ doth tire the painter.” 
Mr. Nichols interprets “tyre” to mean “ attire,” “ ingeniever’” to be 
the Creator ; and the whole to mean that Desdemona had a divine halo 
round her head. In the “ Winter’s Tale,” Hermione says, “ You may 
ride us, with one soft kiss, a thousand furlongs, ere with spur we heat 
anacre. But to the goal,” &. Mr. Nichols reads, “Ere with spur 
the heat, an acre but to the goal,” that is, “ a heat or course of but an 
acre.” These specimens are taken at random. They show more in- 
genuity than taste. And such is the general character of all his emenda- 
tions. 

The Progress of Economic Science during the last Thirty Years: an 
opening Address. By W. Newmarch, F.RK.S.—This is a very interest- 
ing and clearly-arranged statement upon the subject to which it apper- 
tains. The proper province of statistics is particularly well explained 
in it. Mr. Newmarch shows very well that statistics only give the 
results of laws working under given conditions of humanity. When 
mankind is under the influence of such and such opinions, statistics 
will show such and such an average, but the statistics are dependent 
on the conditions, and it is only by a singular kind of blindness that 
they have been supposed to involve any negation of the freedom of 
the will. Mr. Newmarch then proceeds to give a variety of examples 
of the suppression of the @ priori by the experimental mode of in- 
ference ; and the two special instances which he gives are the changes 
which have taken place in our views about labour and employers, and 
about the currency. With regard to the former, we have learned b 
experience that State interference is sometimes beneficial ; with rega 
to the latter, that the rate of interest and the fluctuations in the 
amount of bank-notes determines prices. 

The Popular Science Review. Edited by James Samuelson. Robert 
Hardwicke.—To judge fairly of the merits of this review one ought 
first to form a clear conception of the meaning of “ popular science.” 
if science be indeed popular, then have we arrived at the culminating 
point of civilization, and may afford to laugh with scorn at the paltry 
squabbles that are going on with regard to national education. It is 
not the “three R’s” that will henceforth suflice for the training of the 
village rustic who has crossed the threshold of the temple of science, 
We fear, however, that the very elements of knowledge have yet to be 
mastered by very many persons placed in a far higher position than 
the humble tiller of the fields. The popularity, then, attaches to the 
review of science rather than to science itself, and even this is a sub- 
ject for congratulation. In the present instance it would not be at 
all surprising that a miscellany embracing such a variety of entertain- 
ing a instructive articles on scientific subjects should attain to a 
very considerable circulation. The names of such distinguished writers 
as Professors Ansted, Buckman, and Hunt, Mr. Gosse, Mrs. Lankester, 
and Mr. Samuelson, are sufficient vouchers for the excellence of the 
letterpress, while it is impossible to speak in too warm terms of praise 
of the numerous engravings by which that letterpress is illustrated. 

The North British Review.’ Part LXX. T. and T. Clark.—If any 
proof of the fact were wanted that solid reading need not at all be « 
reading, it might be furnished in the current number of the Nort, 
British Review. Although the majority of the papers are on serious 
and weighty subjects, these are treated in such a masterly manner that 
the reader’s attention is riveted throughout. The o article, on 
* Pascal as a Christian Philosopher,” is deeply interesting. After briefl 
narrating how his Pensées were discovered in their integrity by M. 
Cousin, and finally given to the public by M. Havet, the reviewer 
proceeds to justify Pascal from the c of scepticism, which has so 
frequently been brought against him. The Pyrrhonism he so ease 
avowed simply amounted to a “peremptory rejection of any alleged 
achievements of paicooghy beyond the boundaries of that mid-land, 
or region of relations, whereupon the human reason may usefully and 
properly employ itself.” Within that region, however, he affirmed 
“the certainty of the conclusions as well of Theism as of Christianity.” 
In other words, he maintained that “all human reasoning, all qe 
lation, carried across the border, is infirm, is inconclusive, and ought to 
be rejected.” Asa philosopher, he denied the power of the human 
mind to comprehend the Infinite, but not the less did he believe in 
the cardinal doctrines of Christianity, which he accepted thro 
faith. Immediately following this paper, we alight on a particularly 
able and readable dissertation on the precise nature of money. The 
views propounded are similar to those enunciated by M. Eugéne 





Forcade—money being regarded solely as merchandize, to be bought 
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and sold, like corn or cotton, or any other marketable commodity. 


Lord Overstone’s theories are, of course, opposed tooth and nail, and 
with great force and keenness of argumentation. On one point, how- 
ever, the writer has evidently been somewhat blinded by northern 
prejudices, He insists that a one-pound note is more convenient than 
a sovereign, and at times seems almost ready to affirm that paper is 
in every respect preferable to gold. That a far larger issue of bank- 
notes might safely be put into circulation, very few will care to deny, 
but in this part of the — = still fewer would be found desirous to 
reduce those notes below their present value. Virtus post nummos— 
an admirable essay on the Christian Element in Plato and the Platonic 
Philosophy, treads upon the heels of the inquiry, “ What is Money?” 
Couched in bold, vigorous language, it is, iu fact, an eloquent panegyric 
on the Greek philosopher, and a stout defence of his Theism and pree- 
Christian Christianity. Next in order comes a very favourable bird’s- 
eye view of Spain, coupled with a recommendation to foster a good 
understanding with that country in its efforts at regeneration. “ The 
Poets and Poetry of Young Ireland” afford materials for a light and 
gracefully-written paper, preluding with a somewhat rhetorical eulogy 
of the Norsemen as compared with the Celts. The remaining 
articles, each worthy of praise—et vituld tu dignus, et hic—ave, respec- 
tively, reviews of Mr. Macknight’s “ History of the Life and Times of 
Edmund Burke,” and of Dean Ramsay’s and Dr. Rogers's Remi- 
niscences and Illustrations of Scottish Humour; an account of the 
“Cometary System ;” and a brief analysis, from the Conservative 
int of view, of Mr. Mill’s “Considerations on Representative 
vernment.” f 
The Principles of the Chrono-Thermal System of Medicine, with the 
Fallacies of the Faculty. By Samuel Dickson, M.D. Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, and Co.—If the Rev. W. H, Karslake be a reliable authority, 
to Dr. Dickson is due the great merit of bringing into disrepute the 
old murderous system of depletion, and of substituting in its oor the 
use of stimulants. There is no question of the fact that phlebotomy 
has fallen into disuse, and that leeches and cupping are out of fashion, 
or that wine, brandy, and malt liquors are now beuelicially prescribed 
where formerly the patient would have been reduced to an atomy. 
How far the credit of this sensible change of treatment is attributable 
to Dr. Dickson, and how far to the general progress of enlightenment, 
is a question we shall not presume to decide. When doctors dis- 
agree there is sometimes a chance of the patient’s recovery, especially 
if he have the hardihood to disembarrass bimself of all the disputants. 
“ One doctor, single, like the sculler plies, 
The patient struggles and by inches dies ; 
But two physicians, like a pair of oars, 
Waft him right smoothly to the Stygian shores.” 
But what, it will be asked, is the meaning of the Chrono-Thermal 
system? In sooth, it is not easy to describe exactly what it 
does mean, except that it has “a certain relation to Chronos, Time, 





and to Therma, Temperature.” If all goes well with the chro: 
of man, that is, with his brain, and also with his thermal sta 
will belittle need to call in a physician; but if in either of these 
partments of the human frame any derangement should occur it j 
not advisable to have recourse to the remedies ordinarily presented 2 
allopathists. Dr. Dickson is the man to be sent for, and if the patil 
should happen to die under his treatment, it will at least be a consolg, 
tion to his friends to know that his death has taken place in harm 
with the laws of science, and in accordance with the recepts tf 
pane. Nay more, in his last hours he will enjoy the ing 
1appiness of being attended by a physician gifted with the facult 
rhyme. There is, it seems, a unity, remittency, and periodicity in al] 
diseases : 
“ Take chicken-pox, take measles, scarlatina, 

Diphtheria, intfluenza—take angina, 

Take any illness man may yet discover, 

All will be found remittent.” 
Can anything be more charming than to be cured of the ills that flesh 
is heir to by such a potent master of song? Why, even among the 
unprejudiced tribes of North American Indians, Dr. Dickson would he 
regarded as a great Medicine Man, and never a brave would go forth 
to battle without “a fugitive piece” suspended from his neck, or en. 
circling his arm. It may be different, indeed, in Belgravia, but they 
the alternative is obvious. Let Dr. Dickson shake its dust from off his 
feet, and seek among barbarous peoples the appreciation denied to him 
in civilized lands. 


Narrative of the War with China in 1860. To which is added the Account of g 
Short Residence with the Tai-ping Rebels at Nankin and a Voyage from 
thence to Hankow. By Lieut.-Colonel G. J. Wolseley, 90th Light Infantry, 
(Longman and Co.) P 

Autobiography, Letters, and Literary Remains of Mrs. Piorzi (Thrale), 
with Notes and an Introductory Account of her Life and Writings, by 4’ 
Hayward, Esq., Q.C. In two volumes. Second edition. (Longman and (9) 

Sketches from Pictures; Lays of the Better Land; and other Poems. By E, |. 
(Edward Moxon and Co.) 

The Letter and the Spirit. Six Sermons on the Inspiration of Holy § 
preached before the University of Oxford in the Discharge of his Office of 
Select Preacher, by Charles P. Chretien, M.A., &c, (Macmillan and Co,) 

Euclid’s Elements of Geometry, The first Six Books, and the Portions of the 
Eleventh and Twelfth Books read at Cambridge, chiefly from the Text of Dr. 
Simson, with Explanatory Notes and Questions. By Robert Potts, M.A. (Joka 
W. Parker, Son, and Bourn.) 

Tom Brown at Oxford. By the Author of ‘Tom Brown’s School Days.” fy 
three volumes. (Macmillan and Co.) 

Victorian Enigmas ; or, Windsor Fireside Researches. By Charlotte Eliza Capel, 
(Lockwood and Co.) 

The Story of King Arthur %nd his Knights of the Round Table. Compiled and 
—— by J. T. K. With illustrations by G. H. Thomas. (Griffith anj 

arran.) 





PAMPHLETS. 

“* The Times” the Looking-glass of the Nation: a Sketch from Nature. Bay A, Fite. 
adam. (James Ridgway.) 

“County Education,” A Letter addressed to the Right Hon, the Earl of Devon, 

By the Rev. J. L. Brereton. (James Ridgway.) 





Manager—Mr. Alfred Wigan. 
Last Three Nights of THE ISLE OF sT. TROPEZ, 


7 Ys Ty cAT r | 5, O —rarqmmcmeny 
OYAL ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. ( SLERS’. GLASS. C rv 


Wall Lights and Mantel-pi 
Glass Dioner Services for 


y, and Wednesday, A WIFE'S JOURNAL. Mr. 
Glass Dessert 


day, 
G. Vining. Ashley, and Kate Terry. THE ISLE OF STL TROPEZ. 
Mr. Alfred Wi; r, G. Vining, Miss Herbert, Kate Terry, 
and Miss Moore. With KILL OR CURE. Mr. V ining, Belmore, J. Ornamental Glass, English ¢ 
Robins, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Matthews. On Thursday, a new Mess, Export and Furnish 

Drama, THE POOR NOBLEMAN. Commence at Ualf-past | LON DON—SHOW-ROOMS, 
Seven. Acting Manager and Treasurer, Mr. J. Kinlock. BIRMINGHAM—MANU ~_ 








Ali articles marked in plain figures, 


— 
- 


45, OXFORD "STREET, W. ~ vr 
‘RY and SHOW-RoOMS, — | Sel rH 
tablished 1807. 


GREAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
G hl 7 > r Ne : 
NJOTICE OF REMOVAL.—Notice is 
p hereby given that the BUSINESS of the above SOCIETY 
has been REMOVED from No HM, Waterloo-place to their new 
and more eligible premises, No. 101, CHEAPSIDE, E.C, 

C. L. LAWSON, Secretary. 


Vv. 
CHANDELIERS, | 


ece Lustres, for Gas and Candles. 
12 persons, from 7/. 15s, 
2. 0s, 








creign, suitable for P 


September 30, 1861. 
Orders promy tly exec te 


AUSTRALIAN BANKING 


— | 











LAZENBY and SON respectfully | 
‘4@ announce to their customers the arrival of this season's 

Foreign !'reserved Fruits, Apricots, Greengages, Vears, Straw- | quested, before finally dec 
berries, and other kinds, Crystallized and Glace, Dried Cherries, | SHOW-ROOMS. They cont 
Almonds, M ins, > h and Elvas Plums, Nor- | sToVES, : : 
many Pippiua, Valentia and Sultana Raisins, Currants, &c. They 
also take the oj ity of recommending to notice their Sauces, 
Pickles, Jams, Tart-fruits, Teas, Coffees, Sugars, Spices, Soaps, 


ne —_——_| 
| 


and CHIMNEY-PIEC 






Ik ENDERS, STOV 


, to 





workmanship. 


ES.—Buyers of the above are 


Ss 

1 such an assortment of FENDERS, 
RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRO} 
GENERAL IRONMONGERY, as canrot be approached elsewhere, 
either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of 
Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two 


nN : | COMPANY.—(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.) 
, TS LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, Por 
ES, FIRE-L[RONS, | adciaive, Ga < woved Graf 


e, Gawler, Robe, and Wallaroo. Approved drafts megs 
tiated and sent for collection. Every description of Banking busie 
ness conducted direct with Victoria and New South Wales through 
the Company's Agents. 

54, Old Broad-street, E.C. 






’ 








visit WILLIAM 8. BURTO? 





3, and 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 





Colza and other Oils, Candles, and General Groceries, all of which 
will be found of superior quality. 
6, Edward-street, Portman-square, London, W. 


~ t T T 

HARVEYS SAUCE. — CAUTION. — 
The admirers of this celebrated Sance are particularly re- 
ested to observe that each bottle bears the well-known label, 
signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” This labe! is protected by perpetual | 

injunction in Chancery of the 9th July, 1855, and without it none 
ean be genuine. 
E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6, Edwards-street, Portman-square, 
London, as sole proprietors of the receipt for Harvey's Sauce, are 
compelled to give this caution, from the fact that their labels are 
closely imitated with a view to deceive purchascrs, 


| 





AUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS| 
Beg to caution the Public against Spurious Imitations of | 
their world-renowned 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
Purchasers should ask for LEA AND PERKINS’ SAUCE, 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs to be 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 


*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor- 
cester, Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Loudon, &e. &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


rl ~ 1) 7 A yeory Al 

HE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 

and COFFEES in England are to be ebtained of PHILLIPS 

and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William-street, City. Good strong 
use| Tea, 2s, Ad., 26. 10d., 3s., and 4s.: rich Souchong, 3s, 8d., | 

38. 10d., and 4s. Pure Coffees, Is , 1s. 2d., Is. 34,, Is. 4d., Is. Od, 
and Is, 8d. Tea and Coffee to the value of 408. sent carriage-tree | 

to any railway station or market town in Eugland. A price-current 

free. Sugars at market prices. All goods carriage-iree within 
eight miles of the City. | 
| 
| 





A MOST DESIRABLE BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. 


| 
: FF O's COCOA 
(commonly called Epps's Homeopathic Cocoa). | 
The delicious aroma, grateful smoothness, and invigorating 
power of this ration, have procured its general adoption »s 
a most desirable breakfast beverage. Each packet is iabelled 
**JaMES Errs, Hemccopathic Chemist, Loudon.” }tb., }1., and | 
Tb. packets, at bs. 6d. per lb., by Grocers, everywhere. 









INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID| 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years, emphatically 
the Medical Pr jon, and universally accepted 

, as the best rem for Acidity of the Stomach, 
, Gout, a Indigestion, and as a Mild 
i more especially for Ladies and 
a Se Sayre me’ Syrup, it forms 
B@ervescing Draught, in w perient qualities 
eve much ivereased. During hot seasons, and in hot anaes, 
the regular use of this simple and elegant remedy has been found 





sets of bars, 3 15s. to 33/. 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 
7s. to St. 128.; Steel Fenders, 2/. 15s. to 114; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from 2/. 15s. to 184; Chimnacy-pieces, from 
1. As. to SOL. ; Fire-irons, from 2%, 3d. the set to 4/. 4s. 


The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiating | 


hearth-plates, 


A , + ‘Y ca , 
( \ ASELIERS in GLASS or METAL.— 
TT The increased and increasing use of gas in private houses 
has induced WILLIAM 8. BURTON to collect from the vs 
manufacturers metal and glass all that is new and choice 
Brackets, Pen ants, and Chandeliers, adapted to offices, passazes, 
and dwelling-rooms, as well as to have some designed expressly 











| for him; these are ON SHOW over his SIXTEEN LARGE ROOMS, 


an‘ present, for novelty, varicty, and purity of taste, an unequalled 
assortment. They are marked in plain figures, at prices propor- 





| tlonate with those which have tended to make his Establishment 


the largest and most remarkable in the kingdom, viz., from 12s. 6d. 
(two-light) to 162. 16s. 


~ TRPTANPeS 7 Pp 
[LLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may be 
had gratia, and free by post. It contains upwards of 500 Tllustra- 
tions of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro Plate, 
Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal ¢ Covers, Hot Water 
Dishes, Stov Fenders, Marble Chi r-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, | 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table | 
Cutlery, Baths, Toilette Ware, Turnery, Lron and Brass Belsteads, | 
Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furnitare, &c., with Lists of Prices 
and Pians of the Twenty large Show-Rooms, at 39, Oxtord-street, | 
W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3, and 4, man-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry 's-place; | 





















and 1, Newman Mews, London. 


sTT ‘DL r oe hd bd 
\ R. HOWARD, SURGEON DENTIST, 
a 52, Fleet street, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DE- | 
SCRIPTION OF ARTIFICIAL at SPRINGS 
wires, or ligatures. They so pe natural teeth. | 
as not to be distinguished trom t ve 
they will never cha ar or . and will be fo 
to any tecth before > does not require the ext 
tion of roots, or any painful operation, and will support and pre- 
serve teeth that are loose, H 










Hi, fixed wit! 
tly resemble 
origmals by the 








and is guaranteed to restore articulation 
and mastication, Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mas- 
tieation. 52, Fleet-street.—At home from 10 till 5. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
Used in the Royal Laundry. 
. 12 } . 
HE LADIES are respectiully informed 
that this Starch is 
Exelusively Used in the Royal Laundry, 
and Her Majesty's Laundress say -, that although she has tried 
Wheaten, Rice, and other Powder Starches, 
she has found none of them equal to the GLENFIELD, which is 
the Finest Starch she ever used. 
Yhen you ask for 
GLENTIELD PATENT STARCH, 
See that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
WOTHERSPOON and Co., Glasgow and London. 


D* RICORD’S ESSENCE OF LIFE) 
restores manhood to the most shattered constitutions in 
four weeks. Failure is impossible. Its effects are permanent. No 
n 








highty beneficial. Man (with the utmost tion to ecessary. 4 im cases, with full instructions, at 
strength and purity) DINNEFORD and Co., 172, New Bond- | 1is., or tour quantities for 33s, sent anywhere, carefully packed, | 
etreet, London ; by aif reep ble Chemists through on receipt of remitt:uceor post-office order.—Sole agent in 

the Empire. PRUUT, 229, Strand, Entered at Stationers’ Hall. | 











A WELCOME ANNOUNCEMENT. 
| ~WeO ~ T 
K MOSES and SON beg respectfully to 
| @ acquaint the public that they have made preparations, 
an unpreeedentedly large scale, for the AUTUMN and WINTER 
Seasons. Their stock of OVERCOATS comprises every 
style in all kiuds of seasonable and servieoable materials, with the 
| latest improvements in workmanship. The Eversley and She- 
| burne overcoats are particularly recommended. 
Their general stock inclutes every description of attire for all 

classes, all ages, an! all occupations; the articles are too numero 
larize, but may be gathered from their several trades of: 
made and bespoke TAILORS, HABIT MAKERS, WOOLLEY 
APERS, HATrers, Hosizns, BOOT AND SHou MAKBRS, AD 
GENERAL OUTFITTERS 
BESPOKE CLOTHING, Department is too important & 

bre of their business to be pas,ed over without a special noties. 

It offers a pertect fit, combined with the most fashionable aad 

comfortable styles, and the most elegant workmanship. 
E, MOSES and SON need scarcely remind the public that ia 
| every department of all their establishments the HIGHEST 

DEGREE OF EXCELLENCE is associated with PRICES THE 

MOST MODERATE. 

Any article not approved of will be exchanged or the mony 
returned. 
Rules for self-measurement and lists of prices post free. 

E. MOSES and SON'S establishments are closed every Friday 
evening at sunset till Saturday evening at sunset, when busines 
is resumed until Eleven o'clock. 

E. MOSES AND SON, 
Lor t 


midon Houses 



























€ Establishment. 
154, 155, 156, 157, Minories; 83, 34, 85, 86, Aldgate. 
Oxford-street Branch. 
*06, 507, SOR, New Oxford-street; 1, 2, 3, Hart-street. 
Tottenham Court d Branch. 
38, Tottenham-court-r ; 283, Euston-road. 
Country Estat ments. 
Sheffield and Bradford, Yorkshire. 
N.B.—Our Celebrated “INDISPENSABLE SUTT,” adapted 
equally for Walk ing, Riding, Tyavelling, or Business, may be had 
iu a large variety ot seasonable and fashionable materials, from 


308, to 70s. 









E LASTIC STOCKINGS AND KNEE 
4 CAPS, for Varicose Veins and Weakness, of a very superi@” 
iug an unvarying support. Insteuetions for measure 
iews on application, and the article seat by post from 





POPE 


. od PLANT! 
4, Waterloo-place, 


E, 
Pall-Mall, London, 5.W. 








OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Reeurators 

AND RESTORATIVES.—As the year declines the pablieis 
constantly shocked by the increased number of sudden deaths. 
' These catastrophes originate from some irregularity of circulation, 


which generate head or heart symptoms. Holloway’s Pills a 
widely used, and everywhere esteewed for purifying the mass, and 
regulating the flow of the blood. They prevent palpitation, op 
pression at the chest, an: determination of blood to the head; aad 
they effectually remove congestion of the lungs, liver, kidneys, and 
bram, by pr ionally distributing the blood to each orgs. 
Holloway's Pills should be taken wi hout delay when feelings of 
faintness, giddiness, drowsiness, or ann ying eructations, ware us 
ieturb Maesth or 





each is a vital organ. 
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paves LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
* coimmittens in Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. 
Agents throughout India. iain 

Annual of Premium amounted to 4 per cent., 
cr hat a person being awa “egg at the age of 30 is now 
‘. ra 1 vest oar ITAL Ut Uewanps OF 780,000/. 

y D CAPITA 780 06 
- bare te IMPEY, Secretary. 


Ti PuE MUTU! AL LIFE ASSUR ANCE 


SOCIETY (4.D. 1>34), 39, King-street, Cheapside, E.C., 





cua ty Premiums only, 395,000/, 
Assurances 1,600,000/. 
cent. per anpum on sum assured. 


Profits divided Sars and begin on second premium. 
nd Accounts may be had. 
Twenty-seventh Annual Report a: 


CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 


ed by Act of Parliament, 3 Wm. IV. 


Y ha ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE 


SET. BLAt KFRIARS, LON 
IDGE STREET, BLAC A ONDON. 
ee Established 1523. 





age 


DIRECTORS. 
Robert Biddulph, Esq. Chairman. 
William Routh, Esq. Deputy Chairman 
| non Kingston Barber, Esq. { Sir Alexander Duff Gordon, Bart. 


ar- Admiral Kobert Gordon. 
The mek! =  Pleydel Bou- 


}. harles Morris, Esq. 
verie, M. George Kettilby Rickards, Esq. 
Edward ( —_ Esq. Augustus Keppel Stephenson, 
Pascoe Charles Glyn, Esq. Esq. 
AcTUARY—James John Downes, Esq., F.R.A.8. 
SECRETARY—Alexander Macdonald, Esq. 
Society offers the following ADVANTAGES— 
bea lowest rates of Premium on the Mutua! System. 
The whole of the Profits divided every Fifth Year. 
Reversionary Bonuses have been added to Policies 
to the extent of 
The last Bonus declared in 1859, which ave: raged 651, 
‘ent. on the Premiums paid, amounted to... 475,000 
art Policies are now in force, yielding an annual income of 
189,0002, assuring the sum of 6,6 72, whic! h, with 6108271. 
as additions, makes a total Liability of 7,308, 3997, 
The Invested Capital is 1 911,505/., producing upwards ot 74,0001 — 
thus making the present Annual Income of the Soci ty 263.0004. 
Service In the Militia, Yeomanry, or Volunteer Corps, will not 
affect the validity of Policies. : a 
Prospectuses and further particulars may he otained on application to 
A LEXANDE ah MACDONALD, Secretary. 


UEEN INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Chief Office—Queen Insurance Buildings, Liverpool; 
London Office—83, King WUliam-street, E.C, 
CaPrraAL—HALr A een, with power to increase to a 


£1,365,000 











THE GENERAL PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY during the 
jas: years is thus shown, viz. 
FIRE PREMIUMS, Ist year. 
Ditto 2nd ,,. . 24.996 14 8 
Ditto 3rd 33482 16 2 
an increase of the present “over the preceding year of up- 
wards of 3 per cent. 
THF LIFE PREMIUMS, ate ed during the 


rs amounted 
bpm Inst dovlog the last —y ‘years they have 


+. £12,569 3 5 








6,272 1 0 


eeseesrecseesesecesececssesececsess 22,626 18 i] 

The — INCOME for each of the three years shows an 
= REASE of nearly TWENTY THOUSAND "POUNDS PER 

NUM. 

—— wt LIFE Insurances granted on liberal terms. 

tT and Forms of Proposal to be had at any of the 
Offices of the Company. or eo = Agencies. 
B 


W. rc ri THE: HUGH, Manager and Actuary. 











ESTABLISHED 1838, 


LBERT MEDICAL and FAMILY EN- 
DOWMENT LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Principal Offices—7, Waterloo-place, and 42, New Bridge-street, 
London. 


Branch Offices—At Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Agra, and Hong 
Kong, with agencies throughout the United Kingdom. 
POSITION, INCOME, AND PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY. 

‘The aceumulated aseets exceed .... £650,000 
The subscribed capital ....... 500,000 
The annual income from life 7 - 250,000 

The policy claims and bonuses paid to claimar 000,000 

The new business is progressing at the rate of about £30,000 
per annum. 

The Company transacts the following description of business :— 
Life Assurance on Healthy and Diseased Lives, Annuities and Fn- 
dowments of all kinds, India Risk Assurances, and Guarantee 
business; and confers upon Insurers great facilities and advan- 
tages, coupled with pertect security. 

ial and peculiar features have been adopted, in order to ren- 
der the Company's Policies additionally valuable as secur ~~ s, and 
to offer to the insured means whereby their Policies me » saved 
from torfeiture, 










Prospectuses, forms of proposals for Assurances, and every 
information, may be obtained on application to any of the Society's 


general interest. 





Agents; or to the Secretary, at 7, Waterloo-place, London, 8 Ww. 

to whom applieations for agencies in places not efficiently repre- 

sented may be addressed. } 
C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 


ne , -f ) 
oy 7. > ‘ 
\ ATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
This Company offers the security of a CAPITAL of 400,0008. and 
the stvantages of moderate rates. 
last Bonus was in 1859, the next will be in 1864. 
Claims within the days of grace paid by this Company. 
NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS. 
Thi is Company "s Policies insure against ACCIDENT or DISEASE \ 
totally incapacitating the insured, for a smaii extra premium. 
Sums of money may be deposited at interest, for fixed periods, 
Upon terms of Special arrangement. Prospectuses and Forms by 
application to the HEAD OF F1CK—365, Strand, London, 











[HE QUEE x of Saturds uy, Nov. 9, con- 
tains, amongst other illustrations: —The Prince 
of Wales: a Sketch at Newmarket—Opening of the 
Middle Temple Library by the Prince of Wales: the 
Loving Cup; the Banquet; the Processi: m—The Moon- 
light et a Deer Stady—The Spas of the Black 
Forest ; Griesbach, Wolfach, Rippoldsau, Petersthal— 
A Visit to Dunstable; Illustrations of the Straw Manu- 
facture— Home from the Seaside; two illustrations by 
F. and A. Claxton. 
TWO SUPPLEMENTS. 

1. Four pages, containing: Footstool in Beadwork— 
Knitted Travelling Rag—Watch Pocket of a Nove land 
Elegant Design—Pocket Handkerchief in Muslin and 
Bet Appliqué. 

2. A large and beautifully coloured plate of the 
Fashions, expressly designed and executed in Paris | 
for “ The Queen.” 

To be had of all Booksellers, and from the Office on 
Teceipt of six stamps. | Fin 


London: 248, Strand, W.C, 











This day is published, 3 vols. crown Svo, price 31s. 6d., : a 
TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. 
By the Author of “Tom Brown’s School Days.” 
Also, now ready, by the same dette tetiniaiael Thousand, feap. Svo, 5a., 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. 
MACMILLAN AND CO., London and Cambridge. 
= —— ——— —————— 


Now ready, Third Edition, extra cloth, 4s. 6d.; morocco plain, 7s. 64.; morocco extra, 10s. 6d., 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY 


OF THE BEST 
SONGS AND LYRICAL POEMS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Selected and Arranged by F. T. PALGRAVE. 
MACMILLAN AND CO., London and Cambridge, 








This day is published, Third Edition, in Two Volumes, 8vo, price 26s., 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF 
CORNELIA KNIGHT, 


LADY COMPANION 


TO THE 
PRINCESS CHARLOTTE OF WALES; 
WITH EXTRACTS FROM HER JOURNALS AND ANECDOTE BOOKS. 


MISS 


‘“Why we should turn to these volumes as among the most interesting of the recent season will be sufficiently 
evident as we indicate their contents.”—TZimes, Oct. 19. 

‘Of the popularity of these volumes, on account of their historical as well as gossiping merits, there can be 
no doubt whatever." —Athenzum, June 8. 


London: WM. H. ALLEN and CO., 7, Leadenhall-street, 


"NEW AND ‘CHOICE BOOKS AT MUDIE'S LIBRARY. 








More than Half a Million Volumes have been added to this 
Library since January, 1858. This supply includes from 350 to 
3000 copies of nearly every recent Book of acknowledged merit or 
Revised Lists of the principal Works at present 
in circulation, and of surplus copies withdrawn for sale, are now 
ready, and will be forwarded on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford Street, London ; 
New Street, Birmingham, 


Cross Street, Manchester; and 


SOCIETY FOR 


PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOW- 
LEDGE, 
Will be published on the Ist of December, 
TEW EDITIONS of the SOCIETY S| 
a READING BOOKS, at greatly reduced Prices. 
PRICES, 





"Just published, pest 8vo, cloth lettered, price 5a., 


RISH HISTORY AND IRISH CHA- 
RACTER. By GOLDWIN SMITH, 


‘A very exhaustive and masterly dissertation on the 
influences which have shaped the destiny of Lreland 
. is Te has succeeded in a remarkable degree in 
a ” wae ove » Ga, making a political anatomy of lreland, which through- 
—— Part 11. 18mo 6d. out gives proof of judgment and skill, and deserves 
~—— Parts I, and I. together, the notice of the thipker and the statesman. . 

18mo, limp cloth, per dozen .., 1s. 6d. | We do not hesitate to characterize this essay as a fine 
Second Reading Book, Scriptural and Miscel- specimen of philosophical inquiry, of generous thought 
laneous Lessons, with Exercises in Spelling, and keen observation, and as one of the best qzompies 


First Reading Book, Part I. 1 
dozen 


18mo, wrapper, - r 








Ikmo, cloth 4d. | we know of a pure style of 
First i — | to the Second Reading Book, 18mo, a | Nov. 7, 1861. . Fae pelea esta" 
cloth - . 
Second Se que Ito the Second Re ading Book, | It bes in fact a maste of historical analysis, of 
18mo. cloth os os — profound and accurate thought, and of ingenious ob- 
Third Reading Book, feap. Svo, cloth 8d. servation, conveyed in language of singular purity and 
Supplement to the Third Reading Book, feap. precision. We shall not attempt to review this most 
Svo. cloth oe . 8a. remarkable volume, for it is in itself the critical essence 
Foust Reading Beck. “teap. na "gq. | Of Irish history, and nota word can be subtracted from 
English History, feap. 8vo, cloth sd, | it without injuring the marvellous effect of the com- 


position. After all that has been said of Lreland, this 
essay has the freshness of truth, and we do not think 
we overrate its excellence in placing it among the best 
| specimens of political writing in the language.”"—Zdin-, 
burgh Review, Oct., 1361, 


An allowance of 25 per cent. to Membe rs, and the usual | 
discount to District Committees and the Trade. 
Derosrroxtes :— London: 77, Great Queen- street, | 
Lincoln’s Inn-fields, W.C.; 4, Royal Exc ange, EC 
16, Hanover-street, Hanover- equare, w. 
oy Oxford and London: J. H. and Jas. Parker. 
The Third Thousand of 
Qik JAMES KAY SHUTTLEWORTH’S 
ih LETTER TO EARL GRANVILLE, K.G., on the 
| Revised Code of Education, will be ready on Wednes- 
Now ready, price 2s. 6d.. | day, November 13. A few copies of Second Thousand 
for sale, price One Shilling, 80 pp. 


\ ADAME CAPLIN'S Large and Beas. | Sarrn Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill 


tifully Illustrated WORK on HEALTH and | 
BEAUTY, or Corsets and Clothing adapted to the |——————————— --- - —_— 
Human Body, By the same Author, WOMAN AND NHOICE BOOKS AT MUDIE’S 
LIBRARY.—AD the best Works announced for 
early publication will be added to MUDIE’S SELECT 


HER WANTS, Price Is. 
Darrow and Co., Holbern-hill; and from the Author, 

LIBRARY as they appear, in numbers fully propor- 
= se tioned to the demand. 


5s, Derners-street, Oxford-street, W. 
rr S cUNES: By nag yt |The NOVEMBER LIST of Works recently added, and 
of SURPLUS COPIES withdrawn for sale, ow 


TXT ACTS F iO M DR. C APLIN’S jk EADY, and will be forwarded on A. XK ~%, 


q CASE-BOOK. Containing the Demonstration of his System 
in Opposition to the D ode of | vactice, with the Ratiouale of Cuartes Epwarp Mupre, New Oxford-street, Lon- 

don; Cross-street, Manchester; and New-street, Bir- 
| Sane 


Ne ow ready, Second Edition, price One Shilling, 
POLAND.—A Lerrer TO tHe Rieut) 
HON. THE EARL OF ELLENBOROUGH, By | 

| GENERAL COUNT L. ZAMOYSKL 
James Ripoway, 169, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 





y-six Cases.—To be had at H. Bailliére's, 2)9, Kegent-street 
a at the Author's ELECTRO-CHEMICAL Batu Establishment, 
York-place, Baker-street, London. 
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E CITY of the SAINTS ; and ACROSS 

the ROCKY MOUNTAINS to CALIFORN IA. By 
RICHARD F. BURTON, Captain H.M. Indian Army; 
H.B.M. Consul in West Africa. With Map and Illus- 
trations. 8vo, 18s. 

























































ARRATIVE of the WAR with CHINA 

in 1860: To which is added, the Account of a 

— Residence with the Tai-ping Rebels at Nankin, 
Vo thence to Hankow. By Lieut.-Col. G. J. 
WOLSE , D.A. Quartermaster-General to the Expe- 
diti Force. With Portrait of Sir J. Hope Grant, 
G.C.B. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


3. 
KETCHES of the NATURAL HISTORY 


of CEYLON: With Narratives and Anecdotes 
lustrative of the Habits = — of oo Se 
malia, Birds, Re tiles, | Fis! es, Insects, &c., including 
a M of the E By Sir J. EMERSON 
TENNENT, K.C.S., LD. , &e. With 82 Illustrations on 
Wood from Original Drawings. Post 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
4. 
New Edition of Mrs. Piozzi’s Memoirs, with 
Additions. 

UTOBIOGRAPHY, LETTERS, 
LITERARY REMAINS of Mrs. PIO 
RALE). Edited, with Notes and some Pike ar 
her Life and Writings, by A. HAYWARD, Esq., Q.C. 


New Edition, throughly revised, with copious Addi- 
tions; with Portrait and Plate. 2 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 


5. 
A be ROGERS, the Compiler of the 





and 


First Authorised English Bible; the Pioneer of 

lish Reformation; and its First Martyr. By 

JOSEPH LEMUEL CHESTER. With a Portrait and 5 
other Illustrations. 8vo. [Just ready. 


6. 
HE TALE of the GREAT PERSIAN 


WAR. By the Rey. GEORGE W. COX, M.A., 
late Scholar of Trinity Coll., Oxford; Author of * Tales 
from Greek Mythology.” Feap. 8vo, with many Wood- 
cut Illustrations. [Just ready. 


7. 


HE ROMANCE of a DULL LIFE. 
By the Author of “Morning Clouds” and the 
* Afternoon of Life.” Post 8vo, 9s. 6d. 


“This novel is in every bo of set grey life; and a firm pro- 
much above the average. It test against it, as a thing not to 
Sa Sah & caly 0 ewe be loved, and an equally firm 
ful, refined woman of the world | belicf that life ought to be 
(qu wery to the | greater and fuller—warmer and 
world’s mistakes) could write | ofa brighter hue. Her charac- 
about a woman's heart and life. | ters are all drawn with a de- 
It is —— with that peculiar | cisive : they are as real as 

on men and/ the members of our own house- 
things which is so often the| hold. The heroine is drawn so 
outward expression of secret | truthfully, and with such per- 
tenderness and sad disappoint- | fect finish of detail, that she 
ment ofsoul. There is no bitter- | cannot be a mere creature of the 
ness, no contempt in the philoso- | imagination.”— Globe 
phy—only a repressed weariness 





HE ALPS; or, Sketches of Life and 
Nature in the Mountains. By Baron H. Von 
BERLEPSCH. Translated by the Rev. LESLIE STE- 
PHEN, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinty Hall, Cam- 
. With 17 tinted Illustrations, from the Original 
Designs of Emil Rittmeyer. 8vo, 15s. 


9% 
REST CREATURES. By Cuartes 


BONER, Author of “Chamois Hunting in the 
Mountains of Bavaria,” &. With 6 Illustrations in 
ange and 120n Wood, from Drawings by Guido 
Hammer, of Dresden. Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


10. 


SRAEL in EGYPT: a Poem. By 
{ EDWIN ATHERSTONE, Author of “The Fall of 
iting on the Wall,” &c. 8vo, 


Nineveh,” “The Handwri: 
12s. 


11. 


OVE the GREATEST ENCHANT- 
ont oe —— of Sin; The Devotion of 

the Spanish of CALDERON, At- 
}-E.- 8 tty in Euation Asonante and other imitative 
Verse, by D. MacCARTHY, M.R.IA. With Intro- 
aa and Notes, and the Spanish Text. Crown 4to, 
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12. 


ISTORY, OPINIONS, and LUCU- 
BRATIONS of ISAAC BICKERSTAFF, Esq. 

From the Tatler, by STEELE and ADDISON. With 
Introduction, Notes and Illustrations by H. R. MONT- 
+ ay and 11 Photographic Designs. Crown 8vo, 


13. 


| ECTURES FRANGAISES; or, Extracts 
in Prose, from Modern Ame Authors. With 

— Notes for the use of English Students. By 

LEONCE STIEVENARD, 1 Prine French Master in 

the City of London School; Second French Master in | 

St. Paul's School ; Lecturer on the French 

and Literature in King’s College. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 





| Productions, and Commercial Capabilities ; 


GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON, com- 
piled by HENRY GEORGE LIDDELL, D.D., Dean 
of Christ Church; and ROBERT SCOTT, D.D.,.Master 
of Balliol College. Fifth Edition, revised and aug- 
mented. 
HIS Fifth Edition has | materials contained in 
been thoroughly re-| Rost and Palm's Greek- 
vised and corrected; and | German Lexicon and other 
very large additions have | works. 
been made to it, from the 
Also, the Ninth Edition, in square 12mo, price 7s. 6d. 
cloth, 
A LEXICON, Greek and English, abridged from 
LIDDELL and SCOTT’S “ Greek-English Lexicon.” 
Oxford: at the Unrversiry Press; London: Lone- 
MAN, GREEN, Lonoemay, and Roxserts; and J. H. and 
J. Parker, London and Oxford. 
THE REV. ISAAC WILLIAMS ON GENESIS. 
Now ready, in small 8vo, price 7s. 6d., 
HE BEGINNING OF THE BOOK 
OF GENESIS; with Notes and Reflections. By 
the Rev. ISAAC WILLIAMS, B.D. This work is printed 
uniformly with Mr. Williams’s “‘ Harmony and Com- 
mentary on the Gospels,” 


Rivixerons, Waterloo-place, London. 





Just published, in crown 8vo, price 8s. 6d., 


ONTRIBUTIONS to an AMATEUR 
MAGAZINE in PROSE and VERSE. Second 
Edition, with a Preface and additional notes, containing 
some account of the late Lord Macaulay, the Author's | 
Fellow-Collegian, and early Friend; and a Sketch of 
the Early Years of Grattan, tending to identify him 
with Junius. By RICHARD PERRY, M.A., formerly 
Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rivinectons, W Waterioo- place, London. 
FOR THEOL OGICAL STU DENTS. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 6s. 6d., 
OTES ON THE EPISTLE TO THE 
HEBREWS, with Analysis and Brief Paraphrase. 
Dedicated, by permission, to the Lord Bishop of Ox- 
ford. Bythe Rev. E. H. KNOWLES, late Michel Fellow 
of Queen's College, Oxford. 
Rivinetons, Waterloo-place, London. 
ALFORD’S GREEK TESTAMENT, 
NOTES. 
HE GREEK TESTAMENT; with a 


critically revised Text: a Digest of Various Read- 
Marginal References to Verbal and Idiomatic 
and a copious Critical and Exe- 
For the use of Theo- 
By HENRY ALFORD, 





WITH ENGLISH 


ings: 
Usage: Prolegomena : 
getical Commentary in English. 
logical Students and Ministers. 
D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
Vol. I.—The Four Gospels. 
Vol. Il.—Acts to II. Corinthians. 

Vol. I1l.—Galatians to Philemon. 

the Press.) 


Fourth Edition. 28s. 
Fourth Edition. 24s. 
Third Edition; (/n 


Vol. IV., Part 1.—Hebrews to Il. Peter. Second Edi- 
tion. 18s. 
Vol. IV., Part IL.—L John to Revelations. 14s. 


Rivinetons, Waterloo-place, London; and Dercn- 


ton, Beit and Co., Cambridge. 





This day, post Svo, 10s. 6d., 


M‘* HEART’S IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


By the same Author, 
THE NUT-BROWN MAIDS. 10s. 6d. 
MEG OF ELIBANK, and OTHER TALES. 9s. 
WEARING THE WILLOW. 9s. 


London: Parker, Sox, and Bourn, West Strand. 





Octavo, lis. 


HE EMOTIONS AND THE WILL. 
By ALEXANDER BAIN, M.A., Examiner in 
Logic and Moral Philosophy in the University of Lon- 
don, and Professor of Logic in the University of Aber- 
een. 
By the same Author, Octavo, 15s. 


THE SENSES AND THE INTELLECT. 


London: Parker, Sox, and Bovry, West Strand. 





Just published, demy 8vo, pp. 520, price 10s. 
THE UNIVERSITY EDITION, 

UCLID’S ELEMENTS OF GEO. 
METRY. With Notes, Questions, and Geo- 
metrical Exercises, selected from the Senate House 
and College Examination Papers down to the Present 
Year 1861. A New Edition, corrected and improved, 
by ROBERT POTTS, M.A., 


THE SCHOOL EUCLID. 
4s. 64. 


London: Jonn W. Parker, Soy, and Bourn, 445, 
West Strand. 





On November 15 will ae ptieban, 
about 500 pp., 60 Woodcuts, four Tinted Litho- 
graphs, and three Maps, 


HE RUSSIANS ON THE AMUR; 
History of Discovery, Conquest, and Coloniza- 
tion, up to the Treaty of Peking in 1860, With a de- 
tailed Description of the Country, its Inhabitants, 
together 
with Personal Accounts of Russian Travellers. By 
E. G. RAVENSTEIN, F.R.G.S., Corresp. F.G.S. Frank- 
furt. With an Arrenprx, on the Navigation of the 
Gulf of the Amur, by Captain Prvurz. 









London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and 
ROBERTS. | 


G@ For a Notice of this important Work, see 
QuaRTERLY Review for July, p. 179, and following. 
Trtipver and Co., 60, Paternoster- row. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. | 
5th Edition, 12mo, price | 


| ASCENSION. 


| 
in 1 vol, 8vo, of | 





LIDDELL AND SCOTT'S TWO GREEK LEXICONS. ALBEMARLE § 
NEW WORKS. “GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON, ¢ November 2,1” 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST 


FOR NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 
A NEW HISTORY OF MODERN 


EUROPE; From THE TAKING OF CONSTANTINOPLE BY 
THE TURKS TO THE CLOSE OF THE Wax IN THE Crim, 
By THOS. H. DYER. Vols. land 2. &vo, 


METALLURGY : a Art oF Extracp. 
ING METALS FROM THEIR ORES AND ADAPTING TuEy 
TO VARIOUS PURPOSES OF MANUFACTURE. By JORX 
PERCY, F.R.S. First Division—Stacs, Fvet, Pg 
Ciays, ‘ke. ., Copper, Zinc, and Brass, Tilustrations, 
8vo. 


THE PENINSULA AND SOUTH oF 
FRANCE, 1813-14.—Supplementary Despatches of THE 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.G. Vol. 8, 8vo, 


LIVES OF EN GIN EERS; witn ay 
ACCOUNT OF THEIR Principal Works, "ap A History 
or INLAND COMMUNICATION IN Britain. By SAMUEL 
; SMILES, Author of * Life of ae gem "&c. Portrait, 
| and numerous Woodcuts. Vols. land 2. 8vo. 


AIDS TO FAITH: A Serres or Tugo- 
LOGICAL Essays. 8vo. 
CONTENTS : 
_ = > Mpnese BROWNE—On ; Rev. DR. MCCAUL—Mosaic Re. 
cord of Creation— and on Prow 
ne and phecy. 
Rev. GEORGE RAWLINSOS—Thy 
Pentateuch. 
Logp BIsnor OF GLOUCESTER 
AND BRISTOL— Doctrine of the 
Atonement. 


Ren ¥. c 
Subscription. 
kD Bisnor or CorK— 
Christian Evidences. 

DEAN OF EXETER — Scripture 
and its Interpretation. 

Rev. H. L. MANSEL—OnMiracles. | 


VI. 

LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF 
THE JEWISH CHURCH. From ABRanamM TO Samvg. 
By REV. A. P. STANLEY, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History at Oxford. 8vo. 


VIL. 

ONE YEAR IN SWEDEN, including a 
Visit to THE Iste or Gornianp. By HORACE 
MARRYAT, Author of “ Jutland and the Danish Isles.” 
Illustrations. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 


VIIL 
THE FIVE GREAT MONARCHIES 
OF THE ANCIENT WORLD; or, Tue History, Gro- 
GRAPHY, and AnTiquITies of CHALDMA, AssYRiA, Bast 
LontA, MepraA, and Persia. By REV. GEORGE RAW- 
LINSON. Illustrations. Vol 1. 8vo. 


IX. 
LETTERS FROM ROME, written to 
Friends at Home. By REV. J. W. BURGON, Author 
of * Life of Fraser Tytler.” Illustrations. Post Syo. 


xX. 

THE STUDENT’S MANUAL OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, A Series of Lectures. By 
GEORGE P. MARSH. Edited, with Notes and a Pre- 
face, by WM. SMITH, LL.D. Post 8vo. (Uniform with 
the Student's Hume.) 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF TWO 
YEARS’ IMP SISOMMENT IN BURMAH. By HENRY 
GOUGER. 2nd Edition, with an additional Chapter. 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 


XIL. 
THE STORY OF DR. LIVINGSTONE’S 
TRAVELS IN SOUTH AFRICA. Condensed from his 
larger Work. oe Post 8vo. 


BLACKSTONE’ 5° “COMMENTARIES, 
Edited by R. MALCOLM KERR, LL.D., -_ of the 
Sheriffs’ Courts of the City of London. New Edition, 
corrected to 1861. 4 vols. 8vo. 


XIV. 
A THIRD SERIES OF PLAIN 
SERMONS. By REV. J. J. BLUNT, B.D., late Margaret 
Professor. Post 8vo. 


XV. 

RAWLINSON’S HERODOTUS ; a New 
Eneirsu Verstox, with Notes and Essays, Historical 
and Geographical. Revised Edition. Wlustrations. 4 
vols, 8vo. 





XVI. 
THE MESSIAH: His ure axp 
Mrvistry, Scrrertmnes, DEATH, RESURRECTION, AXD 
Map. 8vo. 


XVII. 

HANDBOOK OF DESCRIPTIVE AND 
PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY. By GEORGE F. CHAM- 
BERS. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 

XVIIL. 

THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF 
FRANCE. From the Ear.rest Times to the Revowu- 
TION of 1848. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. (Uniform with the 
Student's Hume.”) 


XIX. 

A FIRST LATIN DICTIONARY AND 
VOCABULARY; applicable for those reading Pu £pRUS, 
CorNexivs Neros, and Casar. By DR. WM. SM 
12mo. (Uniform with Smith's “ Principia Latina.” ) 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 
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